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A FINE POWDER IN PACKETS ONLY 
Will wash more clothes, and do more “—* in much 
less time than any other Soap. Linen Lasts 
Longer when regularly washed with HUDSON'S. 


Quality Guaranteed gre — partect ‘and perfectly dita 
000 pen: Cheaper and better than ever. - - - § 
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There Is a satisfied, glad, “I've bi 
get-it’” expression on the faces of 
all good Cyclists who use 
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TO SMOKERS! & 


In the majority of ‘houses the tea hour is the 
most enjoyable and cosy time of the day, and 
it is. ever the endeavour of the lady or the. 
daughters of the house to provide a dainty accom- 
paniment to ‘the cup that cheers.” Some avoid 
the trouble of baking at home by buying from 
the baker and thereby often miss the daintiness. 
But none would object fo home baking if they 
knew how easily and quickly the most dsinty 
and tempting little tea scones and hight cakes 
can be made with the help of Brown & Polson 

Paisley Flour. This article, recently introduced | 

Brown & Polson, of Corn Flour Fame, is use’ 
as a raising agent for home baking of all kind. 
being mixed one part with six to eight parts « 
ordinary flour. Paisley Flour makes. scones ani 
cakes very light and digestible, and it is 
certain in its action, that, as one reports, “even « 
tyro need never fail in baking if Paisley Flo: 
be used.” 
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BROWN#POLSON'S PAISLEY FLOUR. 


MAKES HOME-BAKING A PLEASURE. 
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might, Saturday, July 16.1, 1898, For full particulars see 
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‘Taaxemission at 
_ Boos Raras. 


"No. 417.] 


Great-Great-Grandmother’s Shoes. 


To think my great- t-grandmother 
E’er had such little feet! _ 

A pair.of slippera big and broad— 

ugge iting gout—more meet 

Would seem than this diminutive 
Chauesure of rose brocade, 

The sight of which must set a-dance 
Tbe thoughts of the most staid. 


To think my great-great- grandmother 
Was ever young and gay! 

She'd be so old—a hundred odd— 
Were she alive to-day! — 

Like some majestic. ghost, in cap 
And spectacies she loomed 

Up in my mind, but since I've seen 
These shoes, that shade is doomed. 


No longer shall I think of her 
As one to be revered; _ 
But from to-day her memory 
To me must. be endeared, 
Since now ‘tis as a girl just like 
My giddy self I choose 
To think of her whoee feet once danced 
In those dear little shoes. 


ee 
A Polite Editor. 


Here is a specimen letter sent by a Chinese editor 
to a Hong Kong contributor, whose manuscript he found 
it necessary to return: .. 

“ Illustrious brother of the sun and moon, Behold thy 
servant prostrate before thy fest. I kowtow to and 
beg that of thy graci i thou mayest grant that I 
may speak and live.: Thy honoured manuscript has 
deigned to cast tho light of its august countenance 
upon us. With raptares we have perused it. 

“By the bones-of my ancestors, never have I 
encountered such wit, such pathos, such lofty thought. 

With fear and ‘trembling I return the writing. 
Were I to publish: the treasure you send me, the 


WEEK ENDING JULY 16, 1898. 


HE Taxes no Risxs.—Whiteside: “Why do Sein 
always put ‘dictated’ at the top of your letters? Isee 
you have no shorthand writer.” 

Fourbriefs: ‘“ Well, I’m rather ‘a poor speller, you 


know.” 
rie 
THAT was a bright girl in the omnibus the other day 
who said to her com, anion, who was making the usual 


female search for her puree : 
* Let us divide this, Ethel. You fumb!e and rll 


pay. 
of 
A Serrtep Fact.—Wife: ‘ John, I want seven 
shillings for a dog collar” 
Husband : “ Seven shillings! You must be mad. All 
I ‘or my collars is ninepende ” 


f 
ife: “Yes, John, but you’re no dog.” 
oo 

THe Gat, In THE Honey.—“ Life isn't such a 
pleasant thing after all,” said Chappie. 

“ Why not?” asked Cholly. 

“Well, it’s pretty hard, dontcherknow, to have to sit 
at a club window all day to show the world that you 
haven’t to do anything to earn a living.” 


oe ff 


SH1pPpEN CLARK (to his employer, leaving the office) : 
“Oh, Mr. System, haven’t you forgotten your umbrella P 
It's raining.” 

Mr, System: “Can't help it. I haye made a resolution 
to have one here and one at home, to provide for all 
emergencies. Now, if I take this one they'll both be at 


home.” 
—_—+jo2—_—_. 


TEACHER OF JUVENILE Crass: “ Johnnie, what waa 
the: first thing the Pilgrim Fathers did when they 
landed in America P” 

Johnnie ;: “ They fell upon their knees.” 

Teacher: “That's right, Johnnie. Now, Tommy, 
what was the next thing they did?” 

Tommy: “ They fell upon the aborigines.” 

: tie 
Customer: “Look here! This hair-restorer I bought 


Emperor would order -that: it should be made the | of you is the strangest thing I ever see. It took out all 
standard, and that none be published except such as | the hair I had in some places and made it grow like 


equalled it. - 

“Knowing literature as I da, 
impossible in 10,000 years to eq 
T send your writing back. Ten:thousand times I crave 
your pardon. Behold, my head is.at your feet. 
what you will. Your eervant’s servant, 

° “THE EpIToR.” 


Drought Dispeiled by Lobsters. 


- THE greatest enemy Australian squatters have to 
contend against is drought. This is sometimes accom- 
faved by a most’ development. 
hat have long been. ‘begin to flow; springs that 
have not welled forth for months, even years, bubble 
with grateful and plentiful streams; water-holes fill; 
goons are re How valuable this sudden 


that it would te 
‘what you have done, 


creek I toe “Colony ; 
fresh-water lobeters. If 


next hour or eo P 


dd Grand New Serial has just started in SHORT STORIES. 


winking in others.” : : 
Chemist: “That's all right; you see your scalp is 

fertile in places and doesn’t need any restorer, and in 

others it will require more. Now you know the bearings 


Do | exactly try another bottle.” 


—jo———— 

CaLuer: “ Why are you waving your handkerchief so 
wildly?” ‘ 

Mvvilla: “Since papa has forbidden Jack the house 
we have mee a code of signals.” 

Caller: “ at is it?” 

Murilla : “ When he waves his handkerchief five times 
that means‘ Do you love me?’ and when I wave franti- 
cally in reply it means, ‘ Yes, darling.’ ” 

— fj 

Guux: “Great guns! I believe you're getting deaf, 
old man.” 

Gilke: “I'm not. Could never hear better in my 


Glux (producing a watch): “ Can you hear that watch 
-¢ k ” ; 


Gilke (triumphantly): “ Distinotly.” 

Glux: € That's queer. The watch isn't going.” 
. rs £ 8 ay: 

Me. Bitius (calling down the stairs) : ‘ Muria, have 
the children gone to ec ool P ”” 


“JT think not.” —' 


“ You're alone, are you?” 
- €Yee.. What do you——” 
some‘cotton in. your ears, Maria. I am 


“ Then 


ig to myself with that new razor you gave me. 
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EntTEREp at 
Starionzrs’ Hatt, 


Result of Competition No. 6. 


Tux prize of £100 has not been won this weck, no com- 
petitor having forwarded a perfectly correct list of the 
results of the matches. 

Mr. D. Laughlin, 
8 Leeds Road, 
Windhill, Shipley, Yorks, 


has made only one mistake and, therefore, receives the 
consolation prize of £25, 


[Oxz Penny, 


Sa When you are sending ia for this competition may 
you to inclose a few wupe or the *‘ Fresh Air Fuad"’ ? mene 


GREAT CRICKET COMPETITION. 


=>—== 
PRIZES OF £1,000, £100, £25. 


Tux cricket matches named below will be pla: 
ending July 2ird. To the reader who names Liege during the week 


5 we will pay the sum of UNE HUNDRED PO 
In the event of two or more correct the money will be divided. 
If no competitor gives a quite correct TWENTY-FIVE 


eolation 
POUNDS will be divided amongst those nearest. If between now and 
—— bors Sina peer rae any a Lai perk wins the bundre! 
unds 0 ve times we mak furth 
ES 2, a a 
very week we ler es no long as the i 
readers is sustained in it, and as often as the p is eg nap or 


shall we it. 
ey ° OOOO: 


REMEMBER THIS! 
petitors who wish to make more than one or two attempts 


Com 
are requested to for a sheet of coupon stead 
ar secl copia cl PW on tho te eet bins 


coaside: 


letic Record, lation 
complicates our publishing arrangemenne” 


Cricket Coupon No. 10, 


Matches to be played during week en July 23rd. Cross 
Se ge comeaee wal be the losing eget or drew don't ph 
out either. a tie, 80. e8 on! 
abandoned when a start is not made. 7 Soneeered: a8 


1 Gentlemen v 2 Players. 

3 Worcestershire v 4 Yorkshire. 

5 Northamptonshire v 6 Notts. 

7 Sussex (2nd XI.) v 8 Kent (2nd XI.) 
“9 Herts v 10 Norfolk. 
11 M.C.C. and Ground v 12 West Indian XI. 
13 Notts v 14 Gloucestershire. 
15 Essex v 16 Kent. 
17 Leicestershire v 18 Lancashire. 
19 Yorkshire v 20 Somerset. 
21 Surrey v 22 Hampshire. 
23 Worcestershire v 24 Wiltshire, 
25 Wakefield v 26 Dewsbury (W. Riding &..) 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


la Pearson's Athletic Record published om Wednesday, 
13tn, you will find the past performances of the above clubs = 
wih, and their e@ chances ia these matches tually 
aisca 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


be sent either from P.W. or the Athletic Reco 
Or Tisc paves will be found vaiuntle Rinte aa to whisk eke 2 
likely to win. 


Ce ‘must enter for this competition who will not abide by the 

@ final 
All coupons must reach us not later than Saturday, July 16th, first 
_ than Friday 


- PP sr 


Soesencer snd tig atsrea, tvs 7 be ew Ase 
APPLICATIONS FOR. COUPONS SHOULD BE TO 6. ARTHUR 
PEARCOM LIMITED, WENRIETTA , LONDON, W.. 


It is called “THE GLADIATOR.” 
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HE GHOST OF SHE CABLE. 


ey H. Yates. 

T counp tell by old Allerton’s face that night that he had 
another wonderful yarn to spin me. 

It all came about more years ago than need be counted 
here, few of many as the case may be. Allerton was not an 
imazinative sort, either. No, he was quite prosaic and 
everyday : scupt-cal still despite his many experiences, und 
perhaps the most remarkable of nny was the strange, in- 
comprehensible story he told me about the ghost of the 
cable, as he called it. 

Bit by hit I heard a full account of what had hitherto 
puzzled me. Bit by bit old Allerton built up as wild 
and improbable « yarn as you could cver like to think of. 

He did not try to account for anything. He just jogged 
alony over the bewildering facts in his low, hurried, 
peculiarly impressive voice, eye with the monster 
aweep of his story a firm conviction, t ough no explanation 
whatever. 

“Old man,” he was saying, “you know where I was 
stationed in those days. I’ve told you so much already. 
We both know that deserted corner of this big earth, I 
fancy —the loncli:st, drearest island in alt the world. 

“~ was in charge of the cables, Minter; and a pretty 
wild time I had of it one way and another! 

“IL was a wretchedly desolate kind of existence, old 
clay. Only we six whites, grumbly callemen, to break the 
deadly dull moaotony for each other. Besides the frequent 
snzppings of the cables, it was an ugly bit of sea bed 
thereabouts, old man. You've never really operated at 
that station, have you? Well, 1 hope you won't, cither— 
for several renguns! I myself would rather chuck the cable 
service altogether thaa return there! 

“'The first incident that struck me as bzing out of the 
common running, Minter— extraordinary, in fact—occurred 
when we were at sea, picking up the ends of a broken cable. 

“We had been at it for thirty mortal houra before the 
two strands were safely secured on the deck of the little 
cable steamer. We went through the usual formu'a of 
communicat ng with the people ashore at both sides, prior 
to the joining of the ends by the electricians. 

“One side was all right. The otler—— Ah, that's 
where the mystery firat started, Minter.” 

He paused suddenly. He was pacing a couple of yards 
of tho rcom, an unusual proceeding with old Allerton. 

“ Mystery, did I call it, old chap?” he demanded sharply. 
“Bah! ‘Tho word doesn’t cover it at all, man! It’s too 
mild bya long chalk. Minter, we could discover no posaible 
reason why that message was never received at our station ! 
Yet it was not. There was no further breakage in the cable. 
The recording instruments im the operating rooms were 
correct and alvrt to the ultermost. In the ordinary trend 
of things that message ought to have been received without 
question. Yet, 1 repeat, it was not! 

“You think this strange, Minter! Man alive, it is just 
nonsen:., mere child’s play to what present'y came about. 
As you may suppose, we six lexed cable men eyed each 
other uncertainly, then set out to once again test the whole 
of the coil back to the point where we had recvntly joined 
it. Sime result, Minter! The coil was sound from end to 
end! And whnt’s more, we sent and reseived messazes 
along the entire length of the cable withouta single hitch.” 

“'The dence!” I muttered, endeavouring in my own mind 
to build up an-explanation according to the secret knowledge 
I already possessed. 

“ Ave you sure, Allerton,” I asked, “that all this happened 
in reality ?’” 

He looked hurt for the moment. 

“ Dead certain,” he answered tersely. 

“Then if you require my opinion, I would say that the 
message never have been sent at all,” I steutly main- 
tained. “Tako my. word for it, Allerton, thro some 
qucer, unaccountable mistake that message was never sent 
to your station at all.” 


mad night! It was blowing a hard gale outside. There 
would be important Atlantic cables snapped before it had 
lashed itself again into nothingne:s. 

“| propped old Fullerton up a3 best I could, administer- 
ing brandy with every step he took. He was horribly 
knocked out, poor old chap. We reached the sending-room 
after much tribulation, and Fullerton succeeded in ticking 
off the message I dictated. 

“Then we sat down to wait. 

“A sorry picture we must have made, too, there in the 
half-uncertain light. Two white, gaunt, tired wretches 
facing each other expectantly ; numberless operating 1n- 
struments around us—like so many grim tres—but no 
operators. Only empty stools; no signs life whatever 
to break through the heavily-laden gloom. 

“Back came an answer to Fullerton’s message, sure 
enough. Someone would be dispatched to my assistance at 
once. Why had I not cabled earlier ? It was sheer mad- 
ness to have attempted to hold out so long! 

“Minter, I did laugh, then! The maddest laugh you 
could ever like to hear! It hung about the deser' send- 
ing room for hours after. 

‘Fullerton stared hard at the weird, uncanpy business. 
He turned it over in hia fruitful brain, and, for once, had 
no solution to offér—for once, confessed himself entirely 
beaten. If we wers not coming near the end. of the 
world, he said, then we must surely be approaching» a new 
and startling development in electrical phenomena—or 
some cqually surprising, unlooked-for event. 

“Was Labsolutely sure I had sent those messages? he 
inquired later. Was I sure? Heavens above, man, as sure 
as I was of my own identity ! 

“Pullerton cavled back, and put the question to the 

fellows at headquarters. No, they had received no previous 
message to the effect from me. Fullerton’s was the first. 
It waa a grent surprise to them that I had been in such 
sore straits, and neglected to let them know. Nearly all 
their men were on tho sick‘ list with a new kind of fever, 
and they had hada lot of bother with their own cables, 
lately. But they could certainly Iet me have at least one 
man. 
“ Next day —how vividly I can call to mind each appalling 
incident of the following day, old fellow—we started off 
gaily with news of aserious outbreak in India. It had been 
slowly brewing for a long time; now it burst forth 
suddenly. 

“As 1 had prophesied, the furious gale of the previous 
night had played considerable havoc with the cables—especi- 
ally those having the most direct communication with India. 
Something was wrong at headquart:-rs, tov, I could not dis- 
cover what. But for some extraordinary, unfathomable 
reason, I found the whole brunt of the work suddenly fallen 
on us—on me, that is. 

“ Fullerton tried to help me at firat, but his head was still 
dazed with the fever. I found him taking and sending 
cableyrains rather incoherently, 80 told him to go and get 
somo inore rest while I proceeded with the work myself. I 
wasn’t really fit for it, but I was hoping against hope that 
each hour would see me supplemented by the someone I 
had been promised. 

« Evening began to settle in—dark, sultry, angry‘ There 
were the germs of thunder in the heavy atmosphere. I 
knew toa dead certainty that the gathering storm would 
be a fierce one; but heavens, man, I have never known any- 
thing to equal it. It raged frantically for hours. I worked 
frantically for hours, hardly able to hear the clicking of my 
own machines above the rattle of the storm. 

“T was kept pretty busy with the Indian disturbance, I 
can assure you, Minter. They seemed to be in desperate 
straita out there. It was an influential ring of Brahmins 

1 heard later who set the trouble on foot—wonder why the 
Government never seems to realise what a powerful enemy 
it might have in these same educated high-caste Uindoos. 

“The European authorities were cabling persistently and 
fevorishly from Iudia to London for advice and authority. 
Many of the cable 3 9 through my hands. - 

“No one arriv piten'y me. I felt that whatever came 
of it, I should be fo: to give in ere long. 


He laughed. The first 
“I sent it myself,” he said. “ Wait till you have heard | ghastly symptoms of malaria wera creeping over me, Min- 
the rest. You'll have a different opinion, then, old fellow— | ter. The storm raged outside. Once or twice I almost 


a very difforent opinion! That business, Minter,” he 
hurried on, “about the unreceived message passed quickly 
out of mind, in face of the weird events which followed. 
Ono by one my men went down with a ghastly, unusual 
fever. The season was a terribly hot and unhealthy one: 
the inhabitants died off in hundreds. At last, there was 
only myself left todo the work; strange to say, I esca 
the wretched malady which laid the other chaps low. y 
and night I claved at it, old fellow, and between whiles 
attended, as best I could, to the wants of that smail, fever- 


fell from my seat, and all the time messages of overwhelm- 
ing importance were going to and fro under my weary 


ngers. a 

“Up to this point, Minter, old fellow, I know I made no 
mistake. But my head began to swim presently. I was 
losing consciousness of all around me; of the seriousness 
of the immediate situation more than anything. 

“ Strange figures seemed to be dancing through the 
operating rooms—flying from one to the other—TI fancied I 
could hear the rustling they made with their horrible 
swiftness. Then some of the instruments seemed to join 
in the mad revel—I could see them rushing about through 
space. Queer noises were in my head, Gad, man, such 
diabolical noises! . Voices! Voices in every lan you 
could think of, reviling me, I believed; relega' me to 
eternal misery. . 

“A mist was gathering up between me and the recording 
instrument I was main A inter. Cannot describe the thing 
properly ; it was just a thin, white, tr nt smoke. 

‘he noises had not. ceased either, old man, No, they were 
dinging worse than ever. From out the mist somethin 
was slowly emerging. I stared at it wild], ~—delavied Tasks 
—shouted! But the storm outside drowned my voice. 

“The form grow more distinct every moment; it was that 
of -——F ge Bins , wae not laughi 
you it was imagination, or any of 
that rot? . For it was not imagination; I am going $0 
prove it to you now. 

a ae prince I gare back at him, but felt 
powerless move. message of grave import had 
arrived from the Home Goreemenad to be flashed ik 
toTgittound them, T thought. Wh ‘they 

. an m, ought. y hadn’t taken 
the cablegram at headquarters? This work wasn’t my 
business at all, And what a grave catastrophe might have 


remy ce response to my wild ap; 
in hideous desperation, J went to Fullerton’s room. You 
remember Fullerton? He was my right hand man in those 

recovering from an awful attack of 
that devilish fever. ; 
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been knocked on the head at once had they attended to tho 
matter there. ~ 

“ Heavens, man, how can I tell you—and with no exp'n. 
nation whatever to offer! That precious message was Blulen: 
How? Merciful Heaven alone knows! It was etolen tit 
night from under my own hands! Ugh, Minter, what a 
ghastly occurrence it was, to be sure! An important cable- 
gram, stolen! I let it go. Cannot say who robbed me of 
it. The operating rooms were empty—savo for those 
dancing, rushing imps, and the Hindoo, who laughed 
era ad at me from out that white, transparent 
mist. 

“T could not hold the message back, old fellow. A power 
I have never been able to interpret was upon me. I'd div 
a hundred horrible deaths, rather than ever face 
again! 

“T fell, at last, to the floor—helpless, untonscious. And 
the final impression I carried with me into the merciful 
land of oblivion, was a picture of that diabolical Hindoo 
grinning over me with hideous, menacing tritmph—and in 
my ears, above everything now, was the clatter of the 
raging storm.” 

* 


We were staring at each other acro:s the table. 

So that was how the famous message had been stolen! 
had had no aa opportunity of listening to the full 
story of it, Hearing it now for the first time, I must say it 
somewhat appalled me—though a rather workable solution 
was fast shaping itself in my busy mind. Five minutcs 
a old Allerton was listening breathlessly to me, not [ 

im. 

I had been in India at the time of the disturbance, I tull 
him, and knew that the Indian authorities waited all nizht 
for that reply to their urgent message. It did not com- 
And fortunately for many, as events turned out, it was not 
actually required. Tho rebellion was nipped in the but 
— its aid, and in a way no one could ever have hoped 
‘or. 

“ On the day of tho ill-starred crisis,” I went on, “ our mest 
central and important telegraph wires suddenly refused to 
operate. A few of the cables answered for a wuile, thouzh 
with grave uncertainty, as Allerton remarked he now t- 
membered. And one by one they also becams worse than 
useless, 

“Tt was a ghastly situation! The Brahmins—who were 
secretly responsible for the rebellion—had made themsuls- 
able to paralyse our power over the cable and telegrap! 
wires by a secret diabolical method which has never hen 
revealed to anyone outside their own caste! It was th: ir 
first grand step towards the recovery of their country, th-y 
fondly imagined. 

“ Fate and th» English bested them, even despite Allert n= 
stolen message; and I, curiously, was the instrument of 
fate. Early on the evening of the outbreak I reached sn 
old, disused dak bungalow, hoping to get some rest ther: 
before pushing on to my destination. As it grew darker 
some half-dozen richly-dressed Brahmins came and squatted 
on the verandah. My presence in one of the rooms beyond 
was undiscoverei by them, and I was in a position to ove 
hear every word of their wonderful conver-ation. ‘Jiu 
spoke in ‘I'amul; a native language I knew perfectly. Ts 
workings of our telegraph and cable stations we.e sifely in 
their keeping. They been experimenting for 1: 
time past; now they could cenally control them frei 
where they sat there on that tumble-down old verand il: 
The destinies of many people were clasped in their lon: 
brown. hands. 

“ There they squatted—playing with electricity as it were 
using it to their own infernal purpose axaatly how, inl 
when, and where they pleased. 

“Think of it, Allerton!” E said excitedly. 

“Electricity could be made to obey them, just as we sr 
forced to obey electricity! They were able to divert th: 
current pas:ing through our wires, at whatever point they 
deemed fit! ; 

“They knew what was passing in your operating roum 
somany | miles away, Allerton!” I cried. “ ‘They 
had the gift of second sight in a remarkable degree ; it i: 
no uncommon thing amo: the Brahmins. From whit | 
could gather, that ich had. attacked your men was 
a magnificent boon to them. Wretches! The weird event: 
you have just related to me were merely the experiment of 
these clever scoundrels. 

“TI soon concluded that I had heard sufficient, and yt 
noiselessly away from the bungalow. : 

“I made for the nearest cantonment as quickly a; 
possible, gave the warning there, anda party of English 
soldiers arrived only just in time to arrest the over: 
confident traitors. From the moment of th«ir capture, 
strange to say, they ceased their supernatural tampering 
with our means of communication! Most likely they 
pei for their lives, now that their scheme was publicly 

own. 

“What you have told me, Minter, is nothing but a 
hideous mystery in itself!” Allerton burst out when | had - 
finished . “There is no single point cleared up in my 
mind! t Hindoo who stole the message for instance! 
Was he real, ora phantom, or what? And how on earth 
could those infernal Brahmins “exercise their, ghastly 
influence over me from such a distance, as you -welt 
they did!” - i 

I had no direct answer to offer him. 
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Can you swim? If not, buy this week’s HOME NOTES at once. 
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_Tost delicious varieties four crops can be obtained a year. 
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GROWN HERE. 


THE OPINION OF AN. AwGLo-InDIAW Exresr. 
 § RESIDENCE of thirty years abroad having acclima- 


~ tised me to high temperatares,” said an Anglo-Indian 


voutleman, now residing in England, to P.W., “I have 
a ee conservatories,” of hich I saw a number 
as much of 
my time with tropical fruit trees, all of which with few 
pxceptions are quite unknown jn this country.” My 
host then handed me a mango. 

| had been told that this frait in flavour: bore a 
striking resemblance to tow and turpentine. “ It does,” 
said my host, ‘ when the fruit is overripe or the variety 
iginferior.” The one I tasted, about the size ofa weeny 
otato and in flavour something like an apple, althoug’ 
wire juicy, was the most succulent fruit I ever tasted. 

Mango trees abroad, it seens, grow to forty fee 
high. Those in the Anglo-Indian’s conservatory are 
dwarf varieties... Their “cultivation: here wo d: be 
profitible. Mangos. would readily fetch one shilling 
ewh. Ave our growers acquainted with the avocado 
pear? My informant having plucked one of these pears, 
which are much larger any grown in this 
country, cut it open, and after handing me the fruit 
which grows between the leathery outer skin and the 
kernel, proceeded to equeeze out of the latter a dark 
fluid, into which he dipped a quill and wrote my name 
on ny handkerchief. 

Avovado marking ink is the finest and most indelible 
marking ink in the world, 


A fortune awaits the enterprising individual who 


introduces the papaw tree to this country. It grows. 


from the seed, and left to ite own resources will in two 
years—by which time it willbe twenty feet high—yield 
a milky sap which two strange properties. 
It will make any meat wrapped in ite leaves for a few 
hours ea berg bal 

In the West Indies pigs before killing are on 

piw fruit. So fed bs pork becomes so 
it falls off the spit when roasting. one i the leaves 
of the pupaw would be greatly in demand during hot 
weather, it is for ite flesh-reducing more than its flesh- 
meitening qualities that the papaw would be found 
valuable. 

It is the finest anti-fat in the world. 

Last year a race-horse whose groesness no amount 


"of training would reduce was given some of its juices 


In a few days it was as lean as could be wished. 
An extremely fat porker to whom it was adminis- 


* tered fell away to a shadow after a few doses. The 


intestines of a pig being almost identical with those of 
a human being, there is no reason why papaw milk 
should not be vended for the benefit of overweighted 
humanity. Let those who laugh and want to grow 
thin clamour for papaw milk. 

_ lam told that a dipsomaniac who found a difficulty 
in hiding his bottles discovered that the chewing of 
leaves from the lotus bush produced inebriation, A 80 


-. took to glowing tame ta his ‘conservatory. For a time 


the stench by the rind prevented its baneful 
qualities f om being known, bat on one of the servants 
bing discovered in a state of intoxication devouring the 
tluck cnetard frowns ing inside, the dipsomaniac was 
de rived of his lotua bushes: 

The effects produced by some of the fruits I tasted 
during my visit were extremely curious. I had no 
opportunity of deciding whether the suacia provokes 
intense thirst or not, but I can q@ite understand t any- 
one tasting a star apple, the centre of which is filled 
cream tasting exactly like stewed 
pears and cream, would be unwilling to taste any other 


» fruit after, 


Fortunately, before sampling this fruit I tried 
which for “iss ses far =a English Grmtec:, b 


~ fruit it otherwise resembles: also } ; 
_ divine fruit, whi ey, ; jamroeach,.a 


resembling an apple, 
has the smell of a Maréchal Niel rose and tes auto of an 


apricot. mannah, 
I was also asked my opinion fe i a era 
t is dou 


requires so high @ tem 


_ Whetl er it would be here, and the rie veins a 
pails plant, the fruit-of which combines the flavour of 
.,w” sttawberry and muscatel, and well worth the atten- 


ee growers here. 
ore vegaling myself on the aforesaid star apple, 
‘ny palate, although gadly blunted, enabled cs to 
mamoaho-mosho, the finest of all African 


of the 
our 
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The idea! I thought I was the first!” 
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é Tne ‘ SEs r : 
fan in Po 8 Wire: z; Freddy, how dirty you are, 


yesterday you a verse for papa’s birth- 
our hands clean.” 
was 8 poetic license.” 


She Did Not Comprehend. 


Rose had been reading in the paper that Crispi 
advocated the system of reciprocity in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

: “ What is meant by reciprocity ?” 

James: “It means an exchange in which neither 
party gains an undue advantage over the other. For 
instance, if you gave me a kits—so—I feel bound to 
give you one in return—so—that is reciprocity.” 

Rose: “That's all right; but I aitonel lise fail to 
comprehend why an old gentleman like Crispi should 
attach so much importance to it.” 


oh 
The Honeymoon Train. 


By such a name does the 5.30 p.m. train from Sydney 
to the Blue Mountains go by. The Blue Mountains 
are to Australia what Switzerland is to Eng and, th: place 
where “ the fashionables ” go to find “ coolth ” through- 
out the summer months. 

It ie also the haunt of the newly-married, and the 
train hardly leaves one day a week without having 
several happy couples on board—hence its name. 

To railway men it is known as “the fish train,” the 
driver's name being rep D that of the fireman Pike, 
while the guard has that of the lowly, but honest Cockle. 


Ranji Outdone. 


Arter the last test match had been lost and won in 
Sydney, Ranji took a day off at one of the numerous 
race meetings that were being held. Being fortunate 
enough to back a winner, he told the ia jocke 
that if he called at his hotel he would present him wit! 
a five-pound note. About four oclock a lad called and 
asked for ~ a, tip. The Li am age con- 
gratalating him upon his riding, gave him the money 
and thought no wore of the ae 

In an hour or so another lad presented himeelf, saying 
that he had called for the amount promised. 

ain said the astonished Prince, “I have already 

. it.” 
pe You did not,” said the boy stoutly. 

“ Well,” said Ranji, “ I’ve paid it to somebody.” 

“Not to me,” eaid the boy. ‘ You promised it to me; 
I rode the horse.” 

Several people present bore him out in this detail, 
and so Ranji, Tike a gentleman, suffered the loss himeelf, 
and oa up for the second time. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen,” said Ranji, turning 
laughingly to those present, “I thought the London 
porls rather smart, but some of the colonials here 

ld take the eye out of a needle.” 


PICK OUT ANY BOOK YOU WANT 
FROM THIS LIST. 


We are Giving Them Away. 


NeEag.y everybody nowadays isan amateur photographer, 
and they must ut one time or another have taken some 
curious photo. We want all our readers to send in to us 
anything they have taken themselves which they consider 
interesting, curious, and suitable for publication, whether 
they be views of places, things, or people. For every 

hotograph we t we shall give away one of the 
ollowing books. In fact, if we accept twenty photos from 
one reader, we shall make him a present of twenty books. 

Let it be clearly understood that they are not old reprint 
works. They are new books published by ourselves, 
written by well-known authors and at present selling 


freely. 

Waite your name on the back of each photo you send us, 
and afew words describing the subject. We will return 
those that do not get a prize, if a stamped addressed 
envelope is inclosed for that purpose; and if competitors do 
not get a book or more within a week they will know that 
they must try again. 

ere is a way by which any reader may get 


A LIBRARY FOR NOTHING. 
Commence Sending at once to Photo Editor, “ Pearson’s.” 
SIX SHILLINGS. 

‘* Rev. Annabel Lee,”’ by Robert Buchanan. ; 

‘* Raid of tho Detrimental,” ve Earl of Desart, 

‘* Zone of Fire,’’ by Headon Hill. 

‘*The Keepers of the People,’’ by Edgar Jepson. 

“ American Emperor,” is Trac: 

gs © of Homerton,’’ by H. E. Dodensy, 
“ Lady Jezebel * by Fergus Hume. 


* Hope of the Fa ,”” by Daudet. 

“* Shrouded Face,”’ by Owen Rhoscomyl. 
“ Valdar, cat Griffith. 

“‘ Maori Maid,” by H. B. Vogel. 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 
‘* Tmpudent Comedian,” by Frankfort Moore. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
‘* The Iron Cross,”’ by BR. a. . 


‘ Fortane’s F: Bargin. 
“<The Duke tod the Ba by Richard Marsh. 
allard 


arquis of Valrose,”’ by Alys 
“The Invimble Man,” by H. G. Wells. 
“ HLB.H. Love Affair,” by J. Maclaren Cobban, 
“ John:of bourne,” by B. D. Chetwode, 


Strath! 
** Lucky Bargee,’’ by Harry Lander, 
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FRUITS WHICH MIGHT BE 


LIVING CELEBRIT:ES WHO 
HAVE BEEN IN PRISON. 


By a New ZEALAND JOURNALIST, 


Ir seems strange to think of those whem the world 
acknow!edges as famous, and whom it even respects, as 
having been in prison and suffered torture, doesn’t itP 
Bot it’s true, nevertheless. Probably the most striking 
case is that of Lord Loch, the late High Commissioner 
of the Cupe. 

After the Chinese War in the forties he had, whilst 
attached to the British Embassy there. the misfortune 
to be captured by a band of infuriated and ignorant 
Chinese. They were ravage at the losses they had 
suifered, and were ready for any brutal acts of revenge 
on the hated English. They took Henry Loch—as he 
then was—and_ his companion, and put them both into 
narrow cages, just like wild beasts in a show. and they 
carried them up and down the country, exhibiting them 
to the enraged Chinese, who jeered them, mocked them, 
and tortured them in every }.0s ible way. Happily for 
the two unfortunates, British soldizra were not leas in 
coming to the rescue when the news became known, 
and they, quite contrary to their own expectations, thus 
managed to escape an awful fate. 

One who can tell also of the horrors 0” foreign prisons 
under barbarous government is Dr. Wenyon, tl.e well- 
known Wesleyan medical miesionary. ho that saw 
him sitting calmly and placidly at the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, held in 8 some time ago, would ever have 
suspected that the minister with the thoughtful face, 
and sweet, kindly expression, had once been seized by 
rade Turkish officials whilst travelling in tlie Euphrates 
district of Asia Minor, and thrown into the awful cell 
of a Turkish prison-house, there to languish in utmost 
torture, physical and mental, until his friends in 
England broughf sufficient influence to bear upon the 
Sultan’s emissaries to secure his release P 

The British Parliament contains at least two men 
who have wusted away under the terrible regime of 
English prison life, and to whom, at that time, life 
seemed utterly hopeless and lost. 

One of them, Mr. Michael Davitt, than whom there 
are few ordi members of Parliament more 
both inside and outside the House, ».r.ed long years of 

nal servitude from being connected with Fenianiam. 

ow much it told on his physical frame no one will 
ever be able to say; but it must have been inexpressible 
torture to a man of his susceptibi.ity and high intelli. 
gence, and the fact of it is no credit to England. 

Another member of Parliament, Mr. J. F. X. 
O’Brien, can go still further, and boast of what prob- 
ably no other citizen can—viz., that he was tried for 
“high treason,” found guilty, and sentenced to death 
“as atraitor”! It is, of course, superfluous to say that 
this barbarous monstrosity of a sentence was never 
carried out, though before. Mr. O’Brien obtained his 
perfect freedom he had h d more acquaintance with 
prisons and prison life than the average man is likely 
to care for. ‘ 

Dr. Jameson, as everybody knows, can boast of an 
acquaintance with Holloway Gaol not inferior to that 
of most men. And, as everybody knows also, it was for 
what at the worst can only be set down asa mistaken 
idea of colonial policy in South Africa. Those who saw 
the doctor before his trial, and those who saw him after, 
could scarcely recognise the same individual in the 
feeble, wan-looking man who was removed so carefully, 
under medical care, after fifteen months’ sojourn in 
H.M. Prison at Holloway, compared with the bronzed, 
wiry-looking official of the veldt whom they had 
formerly known. 

Of Sir John Willoughby and Major Coventry, 
sentenced for the same cause, but for a lesser time, one 
may make similar remarks. Yet that men who have 
gained high renown in fighting for Britain's Sovereign 
should be subjected to such degradation as herding with 
convicts and felons seems to suggest: something wrong 
in the English prison system. 

The Dowager-Duchess of Sutherland was, too, as 
many will recollect, some time in prison for “contempt 
of court.” Holloway also was, if we are correct, her 
experience of prison life. The lady had destroyed some 

pers which she said were private to herself from the late 
Bake, and which the court had ordered to be produced. 
She refused to give them up, and many people applauded 
her for doing so. The court, however, decided she 
had treated it with “contempt,” and committed her to 
prison. Even as a “first-class” misdemeanant her 
experiences cannot have been very desirable. 


Tue Frienp: “ Ah, I had just as bad a-toothache as 
you, yesterday, and I went home, and my wife petted me 
and kissed me, and made so much of me that the tooth- 
ache a ps ee You take my tip.” —_- 

The Achyne: “Is your wife at home, do you think?” 

—_— sto 


THe Reporter's Derence.—Managing Editor: 
“You speak of this man as being u ‘heavy defaulter,’ 
but the reports of the auditor show that his accounta 
were only about five pounds short.” 

orter : “ Yes, but he weighs two hundred and forty 
pounds.” 
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. Uere's a little sum for you: four farthings make a penny; nine pennies. if handed to the Fresh Air Fund, make a happy child. 
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ANSWERING, 
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REPLIES. 


4087. Can a Human Being Live without a Stomach? 

This apparent impossib lity has recently been proved 
to be quite possible. At the end of last year a woman 
of fifty-six named Landis, living in Zurich, was afflicted 
with an apparentty incurable tumour of the stomac:. and 
all the doctors who examined her save one felt that her 
life could not possibly be saved. Dr. Schlatter, however, 
of the Surgical Clinic of Zurich, believed the reverse, 
and obtained Mrs. Landis’s consent to an operation, 
which was nothing less than total removal of the 
stomach. Dr. Schlatter successfully performed it and 
united the upper end of the intestines with the lower 
part of the wsophagus or guilet. Contrary to ull 
expectations save his own the patient recovered. She 
became apparently as well as ever, and has, in fact, 
increased about a stone in weight since the operation 
was performed. 

4089. Which of our Song-birds is Mute when all the Rest 
are in Full Song? 

The Missel, or Mistle Thrush—the largest of British 
song-birds—which ceases to sing in April, and is 
practically silent through the late spring and summer 
months. It is thus mute during May which may fairly 
Le sing'ed out as pre eminently the month of woodland 
song. Towards the end of August it begins to sing 
ugain, and continues to do so during the late autumn 
und winter months until the pairing season in March, 
when its love-songs beeome 80 persistent, that the bird 
has been seen to remain upon 
hours together, singing at regular intervals the whole 
time. It will sing, too, well into the twilight, and com- 
mence again before dawn, in spite of the inclement 


weather natural to its singing season. The nightingale | 


also is mute in August, at least as a song-bird. It is 
during this “ge that the young birds appear to be 
practising the notes they have picked up from their 
parents. 
4090. Which of the Reigning Sovereigns of the Present 
Day Takes the Most Active Part in Politics? 
There can be little doubt that the Emperor William 
of Germany tukes a more active interest in pvlitics than 
any other living monarch, From the very earliest day 
of his reign, and all through his career as a soverei 
he has actively interfered alike with the doings of the 
Reichstag, the army, the navy, and even the action 
of foreign governments. Indeed, no monarch of. 
modern times has personally intruded upon the 


doin of Europe, and the world in _ general, 
to the extent the German Emperor has. For | 
a long time past—from_ his accession, in fact—it j 


has bean felt far and wide that European peace prac- 
tically lay with him, and fears have been constantly 
expressel that by his percenal interference he miyht 
precipitate a great European war. England, for instan-e, 
has not Leen so near to u great war fora long time as 
she waé when he sent his fumous telegrim t» Kruger. 
His disugreement with Bismarck is generally felt to 
have been due to his desire to have a perfectly free hand 
in domest'c and foreign politics, and more than once 
his own people have resented his interference. 
4091. Which Common Word of the E Langu 
has the Most Curious Origin? ae oil 
“Tronmonger” has as curious an origin as any. It means 
literally an eater of iron, and came to its present use in 
this way. There was once a law that forbade buyin 
fish to sell again, and the fish-hawkers, who sti carri 
on their trade, in spite of this law, were facetiously 
termed fish-eaters or fishmongers, for, to evade the law, 
their large purchoses of fish were said to be for their 
own consumption. Gradually the term monger was 
applied to other trades, as cheesemonger, until at last 
- it came to mean any middleman, as distinguished from 
a manufacturer, and so was applied to dealer in 
hardware. 


| 


|! embalmed in dru 


heard at three ways, or as we should say three corners, 
and “stipulation,” from the straw given and received on 
the transference of an estate, are also good examples. 
“ Bavesdropper ” has algo a curious origin. In theearly 
part ofJast century the penalty of listening to or over- 
looking secret assemblies, especially Masonic ones, was 
suspension under the eaves of a house on a rainy day till 
the water ran through the clothing and down to the 
shoes of the offender. 

to Chemists 


bstance Known 


Middle Ages 

The recently isolated element Fluorine appears on 
the whole to come nearest. Its affinity for other sub- 
stances is intens-ly energetic. Nothing but gold, 
platinum, and the diamond will resist it for any length 
of time, and it is said that not even the noble metals 
can resist it indefinitely. Most substances, both salts 
and metals, are raised to vivid incandescence by contact 
with it. Nasdent Chlorine, too—an element of the 
same chemic¢\ grou combines very readily with 
a very large Amber of substances, though not in such 
a vistas fashion. It is the active agent in nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid or aqua regia, the only liquid that will dis- 
solve gold. This however, was perfectly well known to 
the alchemists. As regards liquid solvents we are there- 
fore as much in the dark as they were, for fluorine and 
chlorine are both gases. 


4093. Have Coffins ever been Utilised to Make a Bridge ? 


When the British forces were marching on Peking in | 


1860, after the taking of the Taku forts, they cume to a 
river so swollen by recent rain as to be unfordable. 
Now Chinese coffins are very much larger and more 
substantially built than European ones. ey are also 


games Brain for these | air-tight, and are generally ordered years in advance, 


and kept in their future occupant’s house. The British 
officers, being aware of this, sent round to the neigh- 
bouring villages and collected all the eoffins they could 
lay hinds on. They got enough to make, with the aid 
of some empty casks, a. pontoun bridge strong enou h 
for the artillery and infantry to march over while the 
cavalry forded the river in the usual way. 


4094. Have Domestic Animals ever been Used by Soldiers 
as Shields in the Battlefield ? 

The ancient Egyptians treated cats with the greatest 
reverencs and distinction. It was a most serious 
crime to kill one of them. Certain of them 
which lived in the tempies were, after death, 
and spices, and the mummies 
of cats have been found beside those of kings. When 
Cambyses, the Persian, attacked the Egyptian city of 
Pelusium, he very astutely provided each of his soldiers 
with cats in lieu of their shields. When the Persian 
force udvanced to the attack, the Egyptians retreated 
precipitately upon discovering that they would be 
unable to inflict any damage to the enemy without 
impcrilling the lives of vast numbers of cats. In 
consequence thereof, Pelusium was easily captured. 


4095. Has a Dog ever Averted a Revolution? 

Plutarch tells us that Alcibiades, fearing a revolution 
in favour of his rival Nicias, cut off the ears and tail of 
a very handsome dog which he owned, stained or dyed 
its two sides different colours, and turned it out into 
the streets, or, as one version has it, took it through 
the streets after him. Within an hour all Athens was 
talking about the dog and everybody had forgotten the 
threatened revolution. as Alcibiades afterwards admitted 
that it was his object to make them do. There is also a 
story told of a very ferocious looking but really harm- 
leas buill-pup belonging to an American in Hawaii 
during the reign of King Kalakana. It is said that on 
one occasion the army, numbering some three acore 
men, mostly officers, decided to have a revolution and 
marched to the palace with drums beating. The bull- 
dcg's owner guessed their object and ran, revolver in 
hand, to warn the king. Pierrot, the bulldog, followed 
him, thinking the affair was got up for his amusement, 
but his uppearance as he rushed up barking was too 
much for the army, and it fled. Thus Pierrot averted 


“ Trivial,” from the frivolous conversation | the revolution. 


| to express a candid opinion of 


| 
| 


4096. What. would Happen if Everybody were Rigidty 


Honest ? 
Unless the honesty were tempered wit! — 
allowance of discretion, politi social. — ae 


chaos would soon eupervene; and it i i 

uestion whether excessively festa hms te * 
the same time, rigid. Were the countries of Burow. 
to express their honest opinion of each other wad 
honestly declare their ulterior motives, a general wa; 
would at once ensue, and at the same time every 
popularly governed state would be reduced to anarchy 
‘or no electorate would endure as a ruler one who dare 


adid ita intellectua. rit s 
All pleasant social intercourse would at once a 
too honest speaking would soon sunder not only friends 
and acnuintances, but even brother and sister, parent 
and children, and in the majority of cases husbanil and 
wife. Although reduced to.a temporary chaos by the 


“crying of stinking fish,” the commercial world woulc 
sified toakk, and would soon recover much of its Fe 
order, for it is least dependent on sentiment und 
courtesy. When the fact was once fally grasped that 
pier, mec ay with trade.was rigidly honest, it 
seems probable that commerce would not only recover 
its present position, bat would ultimately We a spout 
gainer by the new method. a 
4097. Which is the Most Curious Slip of the P 
Distinguished Writer? * aM 


a 
The list of such slips is curiously long ani dist; 

guished; writers run each other so close that 
unchallengeable decision in this matter is rather d tv-ult, 
Defoe makes Robinson Crusoe leave his clothes b-hini 
to swim ashore, and in that condition fill his pockets 
with biscuits. Trollopemade Andy Scott “come whistiins 
up the street with a cigar in his mouth.” Marie Carell; 
speaks of the “keys” of Signa’s violin, and M. Zo!.: in 
“Lourdes,” declares “it was the deaf and dum! who 
gained their hearing and their sight.” Shakes ar 
makea one of his characters mention a printiny prs: 
two pnitverd peer before para eis invented, speaks of 
striking elocks in the days of Julius Ceear, and describes 
Bohemia as if it were a maritime country. Inesact 
observation and a ready imagination are responsible for 
many slips in matters relating to the moon made hy 
several writers, including Rider Haggard, Dicken-, Sir 
W. Besant, and Coleridge. Thackeray's novels we, 
perhaps, most numerously sprinkled with slips of th: 
pen arising from pure forgetfulness. The most curions 
is that in which, after old Lady Kew is dead and lari. 
the author brings her on the scene again to comple's 
the story. 

4098. Is there any Ronsonatte Ex lanation of the Unequal 


pl 
Distribution of in the Northern ani 


Southern Hemispheres ? 

The reply to this question is necessarily to a lary: 
degree speculative. It is now generally admitiel iv 
geolog'sts that existing continents are in the wiin of 
immense antiquity, and date back to a period which 
preceded the advent of life upon the globe. ‘The 
continental masses and the intervening ocean-):.-i1 are 
supposed to have been furmed by the attractive force of 
the moon acting upon the earth’s crust before it. 
was. completely consolidated, the moon beinz in those ~ 


any times very near to the globe, and causing immense 
tidal waves in the molten matter of the partially 
hardened shell. Accumulation in some places, and 
depressions in others would be the necessuy . 
result. This explanation may account for the - 


origin of continents in eral, but it leaves unsolved 
the problem meee the question: Why should most 
of the elev: \ions collected in the Northern hemis- 
phere? There would a to be a reason for this if 
we could admit that, inf the early period referred to | 
above, the axis of the globe was perpendicular to its 
present position. In that case, the pull of the mon 
would be in the direction which is now North and Suuth. 
instead of East and West, and there would be a yreal | 
accumulation of matter on one side of the globe, either - 
North or South, with a depression on the other. Later 
on, as the temperature lowered, the crust becume entirely 
consclidated, and the vapour of the atmosphere con- 
densed to form oceans filling the depressions. 


Our Big Chess-Nut. 


In Game 1 our readers advance Pawn to Knight's 
fifth as their tenth move, which Mr. Bird answers by 
Pawn to Rook’s fifth. 

In Game 2 our readers play fone takes Knight, to 
which My. Bird replies Queen takes Bis! 


All a ftenpts to reach here by. Wi y, Jaly 13th, 
on post-car . addressed to the Cuzss Epiror. 

The games now stand as follows : Ss 

Game 1. : Game 2. 

Mr. Bird. P.W. Readers.| Mr. Bird. P.W. Beaders. 
1: PtoK 4. 1 PoK4. 1. P'to K 4, 1. Pto K 4, 
9. PtoK B4. 2. PtakesP. (2. PtoK B4. 2. P takes P. 
3. BtoB4. ao pee ch.[3. BtoB 4, rie ee 
4 KiB a. 4. toK Kt4|4 KtoBm. 4. Ptga 
5. 9 Eto 8. 5. Bto Kt 2. 5. P takes P 6. BtoQ8. 
6. yg 6. Pwo Q38. 6. gore. 6. Ktto K B3. 
7. Kt to K B8. cage 4. 7. PwQ4. 7. Castles. 
8 PtooKR4 8. PtooK BS }@:Q KtetoK 2. 8. BtoK Kt5. 
9. K to Kt’s aq. % Seites . QwQs. 9 RtoK ag. 
10, Pto KB, 10. Pto Kt 6. | 10. KetoKB8, 10. Btakee Kt. 
IL. PtoB&, 11. Q takes B. 

The 


die on : QUESTIONS. : 

1. y are the rajn drops in a thunder shower so large ? 
4122. Which is the best example in history of t 

nature making the whole world re Pp ee ee 
4123. Does posterity as a rule confirm the opinion of con- 

temporaries as to men of action ? 
4124. Have.the greatest preachers asa rule delivered long or 

short s2rmons? . 
4125. Have the majority of great statesman been renowned for 

their sognenes ? 
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Special Act 
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4126. Which is the most unconstitutional act i i 1, 
England during the present contury Pn“ © the history of | Authorised Capital- - - - - £1,000,000 
4127, Which historical character experienced the most frequent Subscribed Capital - - - - - £420,870 
changes in popular favour ? ma. ; 
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1 er ‘ ” . 
ware mi 1ich English pully can boast the longest continuous ee tee Mile Ba he OSIDENTS SEND FOR 
Leal  e and. INFECT IBEAB. ‘WORLD- 
4180. Is there any authentic origin of the saying ‘‘ Hard Lines’’?? | WIDE as to Trevel and coviies’ a ANNUITY, PROSPECTUS. 
' CONDITIONS. 
We shall be glad to receive from our readers replies t 
asted bere. ‘oh Fonly spaat bear the wr erename and addreae" estiont | Fidelity Guarantees. | Workmen's Compensation = #0)» 
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which ia considered worthy of insextica sen OF every question 


first sixpenny part of the Pearson Edition of “The Pilgrim's Progress” is ony ready. 
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A Zulu Rain-Charm. 


Tus Zulus employ a rain-charm which is very re- 
markable considering their usual fierceness and cruelty. 
They catch a bird, and after the tribal wizard bas con- 
s crated it, and made it a “ Heaven bird,” they throw it 
into a pool of water. 

In spite of their own indifference to the sufferings of 
sina, they believe that the sky, which they conceive 
to be a personality, will be full of woe at the death of 
the bird, and drop aympathetic tribute in showers of 
rain. 


His Earnest Attention. 


THE eminent preacher came down from the pulpit at 
the close of the service. Man: le pressed forward 
to shake him by the hand. He accepted their con- 
gratulations with a smiling face, but his eyes were on a 
certain member of the congregation who lingered in the 
aisle. The great preacher pressed through the throng 
about him and extended his hand to the waiting man. 

“I want to thank you,” he eaid in his deep musical 
tones, “ for the close attention you gave to my remarka. 
Your upturned face was inspiration to me, I am sure 
you never changed your earnest attitude during my 
sermon.” 

“ No,” said the man, “I have a stiff neck.” 


_—_— oO 
A Town Under the Ground. 


Jy Valetta, the capital of Malta, there is an important 
but little known portion which goes by the nitive name 
of the Manderaggio. It is shunned by the police, who 
never visit it except in considerable force, and is as 
inace2ssible to the tourist or casual visitor to the island 
as is Timbuctoo. 

It is locally known as “Underground Malta,” and 
corresponds to the Seven Dials in London. Here live 
all the riff-raff of the island; in fact the scum of the 
Mediterranean. The crowding to which these peop'e 
voluntarily submit themselves is extraordinary. On 
rather less than three acres of ground live nh three 
thousand people. They exist for the most part in dark- 
ness, seldom coming up into the light of day. 

Once an evil-doer can elude the police and enter the 
Manderaggio, he is perfectly safe, as no one would 
venture to follow him. 


—» fe 
A Lesson to Him. 


————— 


HE was always a peculiar fellow was Sandy McIntyre, 
though as jolly as most people when the sunlight of the 
whisky was beginning to shine through his o;-tics. 

We often wondered whether it was the way he 
disposed of the nectar that caused him to be so 
mellifluent, for whenever a neat-handed Phyllis. bronght 
in the- whisky, Sandy always carefully clutched his 
glass the moment it was set before him, and with one 
big gulp he sent the whole contents io tickle his 
erat, 

his proceeding set us wondering many a time as to 
its cause, and at i 


Sandy, and ateok of ineffable regret 
came into his eyes, as if he thought of some oat 
misfortune, “ eh, mon, I once had one knocked ower.” 


Where You Need Work Only Six 
Months a Year. 


ManitTopna is one of the few countries where the 
average working man, by energy and thrift, can after 
six months’ toil afford to take Piday, and be a gentle- 
man of leisure for the rest of the year, boarding at the 
hotel, and doing nothing for six months. 

Even I myself, although not quite up to this high 
standard, without average strength, and innocent of 

revious experience, by working on the local brickyard, 
digging w excavating cellars during the summer, 
joing a threshing in the fall manage to provide 
clothes, fuel, meat ‘Sook. at five cents), flour, vegetables, 
and groceries sufficient to enable me comfortably to face 
the rigours of winter, during which sometimes the 
mercury falle fo 40 below zero. 

Here safely denned in my own snag skenty I care not 
how cold the outer atmosphere may be and I have some- 
reek had to open the deor to cool off the interior in mid- 
winter. ‘ 

Cooking—I can afford meat three meals a day— 
washing, mending, tidying up the place, entertainin 
friends; playing whist or chess—I have a whittled set o 
chesamen of home manufacture—daubing in oils or 
water colours, ing Meredith or ©ame, visiting, 
watching hockey matches or bonspiels at the rink, the 
winter months pass, and lo! it is time to resume overalls 
and spade, and labour yet again another six months. 

There be worse colonies than Manitoba ! 


PEARSON'S WEEK 


Her Trouble. 
I MET a pretty maiden 
hose eyes were wet and red? 

I sought to lend her sympathy, 

And tenderly I said: 
“ Pray, tall me of your trouble, 

That [ may help you bear it; 
Some he :vy sorrow weighs you down, 

And, me fain would share it. 


“Some friend, perchance, has left you— 
Some well-loved one is dead ; 
You look back through the mist of ters 
At happy moments fled. 
has some one deceived you— 
Some heartless man and cruel 2 
Do let me k:iiow his name. that I 
May meet him in a duel!” 


She took her little ‘kerchief 
And wiped her tears away, 
And then, as I stood waitirg, she 
At length contrived to say : 
“T've lost no fred dor have I 
Bot eddy gay deceiver ; 
The drouble wi’ be is dat I 
Hab got a bad hay fever.” 


———_»3 
The Boers as They Are. 


By an ENGLISHMAN IN PRETORIA. 

THE Dutch farmers of South Africa present many 
contradictions, none of wh'ch are more strange than 
the varying attitudes they assume towards their own 
language. 

They profess to be passionately devoted to the tual, 
as the Sane Dutch is called, they always speak in it 
themselves, and those wh» understand English well will 
frequently profess ignorance of the language outside 
their own families. 

Yet the newspapers printed in Dutch have a most 
limited circulation, and are only maintained by heav 
contributions, while in most Duteh -farmhouses English 
ppers are to be found. Again, all Dutchmen, alle to 
afford it, secure for their children thorough English 
education, either at schools or by employing English 
resident tutors and governesses. 

They are traditionally hospitable, but they do not 
scruple to charge the chance traveller—particularly if an 
Englishman and unacquainted with the taal—more than 
he would have to pay at a hotel, had he been fortunate 
enough in that country. of great distances to have 
stopped at one. 

Tue great peg whereon to hang extortions, is, however, 
in the ma ter of supplies of forage toa traveller's horses, 
and in this the average Boer can give ten pounds and a 
heating to any Enylish hostler of the olden time. 

Profoundly religious in theory, the Boer is, from his 
childhood, one of the most continuous and unabashed of 
blasphemers in ordinary conversation ; and he does unto 
his neighbour, whoaver he may be, exactly as he knows 
that his neighbour, if he were another Dutchman, would 
try to do to him. 

In one thing alone is he consistent, and that is 
in personal and bodily dirtiness. An English governess, 
who had goined the household of a well-to-do Breer, 
asked for a bath to be placed in her room. The reply 
was: 

“ My wife is over fifty, and we have been married 
thirty-five years. She has never had a bath yet; what 
can a young woman like you want one for?” 

The bane on the man who removes his neighbour's 
landm.irk must bear a very different appearance in the 
Dutch version of the Scriptures, for lawsuits for 
encroachment beyond unfenced boundaries and farms 
constitute a very Noces proportion of the court cases. 

For all diseases of s‘ock, for the devastation of 
locusts, and for the polonge? drought the first thing is 
tocrdaina day of humiliation in the Dutch Church. 
This is so much easier than to attempt means of curing 
the animals, of driving off the locusts, or for conserving 
the water of the annual rainfall. 

In the Boer of the present day, indeed, the vices of 
his gicestors have become crystallised, but most of their 
virtues have been suffered to escape, and none have been 
added. 


rere Gs 


DISAPPOINTED Guest: ‘I thought you said there 
was an extensive view from your hotel ?” : 
Landlord: “Well, you can see the moon, can’t 


you?” 
——~< fo 


ELpER Broturr: “Freddy, I’m surprised to see 
you soak your bread in the gravy on the dich. It’s 
exceedingly bad form.” ; 

Freddy : “ Well, it’s awfully good taste.” 


— 


InconsisTent.—“ Bill,” said Mrs. Drury to her 
husband, after his return from a fishing trip, “you 
ought to spend an hour or two with a fisherman and get 
some hinte about the different kinds of fish.” 

.‘ Er—what for?” demanded Bill. 

“Tt looks a little inconsistent, that’s all, to bring home 

meckerel when you've been fishing up the river.’ 


LY. 


————— 


How He Got the Key. 


Mrs. Lumxrns (returning home from the country): 
“ For goodness’ sake, Henry, where are all my dresses 
that I left in the cupboard in my room, and what is 
that big burnt spot on the front lawn?” 

Lumkins: **I—T'll tell you how it was, Maria. You 
wrote home that if I wanted the key to the billiard-room 
1 would find it ia the dress pocket of your polonaise in 
the cupkoard. J didn’t know a polonaise from a tennis 
racket, and couldn't have found tle pocket if I had 
searched for « week. So I took all your dresees out on 


ts lawn, sct fire to them, and fished the key out of the 
ashes. 


pe 
A Million Won at Cards. 


PropaBty what afterwards proved to be the greatest 
stake ever gambled for was when two men sat down to 
play a game at euchre on one of the large sheep stations 
in the Western division of New South Wales. 

These men were two of the fourteen original owners 
of the now famous Broken Hill Silver Mine, and 
the stake was one share, then a fourteenth, in this mine. 

The fourteenth share if sold some five years ago wold 
have realised about one million four hundred thou-and 
pounds, and even now at present prices, notwithstand- 
ing the low price of silver, and the period of depression 
existing in Australia, would fetch £607,000. 


Ee ee 
A Real Utopia. 


I LIvE in avery interesting place. Dunwich, Moreton 
Bay, Queensland, consists of about one thousand 
inbabitants. In four years there have only been two 
births, and two deaths. 

There are no streets, no omnibuses or trains, no 
soldiers, no police, no shops; there is a beantiful theatre, 
and everyone is admitted free. Clothes are free. and ro 
are food and lodging; very few do any work, and there 
are no hotels. Very little money is required, und 
medical attendance is free. 

There is a lock-up, but that is not used; there is also 
au post office, and, if short of money, the letters are 
stumped free ; there is also a free hospital and lil rary. 


————_——- fe 


The Bleeding Tree. 


THERE is a Jarge underground shrine in Fort Allaha- 
bad—a kind of grotto filled with innumerable Hindoo 
yods, and also the object which thousands of people 
annually come to vee, viz., a bleeding tree. 

To look at, it is an ordinary banyan tree cut off close 
to the ground and smeared with paint, but which, by 
the artful persuasion of the priests of the shrine, ani 
tue credu.ous belief of the natives. is distorted into 
blood flowing from the heart of an erstwhile god trans- 
formed into a tree. 

During the Mela festival, people come from all over 
India, as far north as Cas! mere, and southwards from 
Ceylon to see it. About 25,000 Penple a day passed 
through during the last festival. The priests ch 
about a penny or twopence to each of these to view it, 
aud the visitors scatter coins, jewels, aweetmeats, 
flowers, etc., all over it, so that when the festival is over 
the priests must have a nice little collection to take 
home with them. 


ee ee 
Blood Feuds in the Khyber Pass. 


Dvurina the time I have been in India, writes a 
soldier correspondent, the most interesting period was 
when I was stationed on duty for three months some 
years back in Landikotal, on the Afgbanistan side of 
the far-famed Khyber Pass. Here I was able to forcibly 
realise the meaning of “ vendetta,” as the characteristic 
blood feuds of the Afridis are quaint and interesting. 

The Pass itself is a neutral zone, between India and 
Afghanistan, but we exercise our dominion cver the 
road that winds its way sinuously for twenty-one miles 
through the narrow valley. ere, as elsewhere in 
Afghanistan, blood feuds are a recognised inatitution 
amongst the tribes, and last through generations, the 
dishonour resting with that family who last suffered 
from some defeut or treacherous murder, ; 

When an encounter occurs between two tribes 
occupying settlements on opposite sides of the road 
mentioned, one or other must cross it before commencing 
firing, as firing across the road is prohibited; but on 
either side they can exercise their friendly feelings 
towards each other without hindrance. 

But still quainter is it, when the feuds are between 
close neighbours. family, with near relations, 
occupies a number of mud huts, inclosed in a square 
surrounded by a thick high wall of mud, stone, and 
wood. At one corner of these squares is built a watch 
tower, thirty feet high, where the family marksman 
takes his position, and Rig hig d picks off any unfortu- 
nate who sbows himself in the next square. Con- 
stitntionals are therefore confined on both sides, and 
limited to nightly prowls. 


Women whe sveid sad nag should read page 94 of this week’s HOME NOTES. Buy it: it may benefit—your neighbour. 


6 


AN atmospheric phenomenon which occurs during 
the summer on the tuble mountain with the south-east 
wind is as remarkable as the “Table” itself. The 
mountain, like a huge wall, receives the current which 
rixes from below with the diminishing temperature, and 
deposits the celebrated “ table cloth'” on the top. 

‘rhe upper surface of this majestic white cap is 
enioathied” off like a well-dressed peruke, its northern 
bo'der overhanging the precipice, draj fashion. 
This fleecy white cloud—which rests on the table and 
conceals it, and the edge of which goes lower than the 
talle top—is well numed the “ table cloth.” 

But during very strong winds it pours down like a 
cataract to about 1,000 feet from the top where, enter- 
ing a warmer atmosphere, it dissolves and disappears. 
As fast as one portion disappears another is Picenad 
which gives it an «ppearance of anence, but it is 
in reality moving at the rate at from twenty to thirty 
miles an hour. 


Where People Never Marry. 


THERE is now under the consideration of the Viceroy 
of India and his council a bill to introduce the practice 
of marriage into an Indian province with a population 
exceeding one million. ' 

The pevple are called Nairs, and reside on the 
Malubar coast. All descent is traced through the 
femule line, the dezcendants from one femule ancestor 
live together, holding their property jointly. Even if 
an individual acquires separate property, at his death it 
goes to the family pot; his children get nothing. 

His Highness the Zamorin and the Brahmins claim 
divine sanction for the system, and reese the 
measure to make marriage compulsory. There ma‘ 
have been a time when the present system worked well, 
but that is past. 

At present female education is out of the question, 
and the holy, simple, uncultured, yet honourable life of 
wife and mother is impossible; the home, however 
humble, has no existence, whilst the tie of mutual love 
and honour which unites parerts and children is un- 
known. The custom is known as “ Marumakatayam.” 


SSE. 
A Loaf of Bread is Really a Balloon. 


Tuart a loaf of bread is nothing more or less than an 
jatsied balloon seems a queer notion, yet such is the 

Take a certain bulk of carbonic acid gas, and _ scatter 
through it a quantity of vegetable particles. Envelop 
it ina cover of the same vegetable material, and you 
have a loaf of bread as it is when ready for baking. It 
is, in effect, a balloon, and the swelling, which the house- 
wife calls “ rising,” is due to the expansion of the gas. 
If the gas were hy n, one might expect to see the 
risen loaf get up out of its pan, and float to the ceiling. 

You. see, the domestic. bread maker is an. amateur 
Montgolfier, without being aware of the fact; ‘she is ‘a 
practical experimenter in ballooning. She buys at the 
corner grocery some yeast for say, a penny. This is 
her pee maling material, The substance comes ania. 
ally from a brewery, being the vegetable sediment that 
is scraped from the bottom of the vate after the beer is 
made. It is a mass of ngs aimee d and when jt has 
been cut into various sizes for household use, the latter 
are weapped in tinfoil to keep the air out; otherwise 
the stuff would spoil very quickly. 

The housewife mixes the yeast with her dough 
thoroughly incorporating it with the latter, so that the 
fungus germs are distributed all through it.. They lose 
no time in attacking the sugar that is contained in the 
flour, tet | on it and transforming it into alcohol and 

gas. 


carbonic aci 
When the pan of dough is put in a warm place the 
particles entangled in the dough expand under the 
influence of the heat, causing the mass to swell. Thus 
it becomes a veritable balloon. During the baking 
process in the oven, the gas escapes, and is replaced by 


air. 

A brief contemplation of the inside works of a loaf of 
French bakers’ bread will convince the observer that it 
is a balloon of superior quality so far as inflation goes. 
Ita interior, indeed, is mostly holes, which were 
originally formed by the expansion of the gas ; the holes 
are casts of gas bubbles, in fact. 

If you will visit a Vienna bake ou will be 
astonished at the small dimensions of the lumps of 

-dough which eventually become full-sized loaves ; they 
ave hardly bigger than your fist. é 

An —— loaf of er grade bakers’ bread is 70 per 
cent. wind, the place of the carbonic acid gas having 
been taken by air, as above described. Fifteen per cent. 
of it is starch and sugar, 10 per cent. is water, 3 per 
cent. is “protein,” and 2 per cent. is mineral matter. 
The mineral stuff is two-thirds salt, which was put’ into 
the dough. . 

The “protein” is flesh-forming substance, and the 
sugar and starch serve. as fuel for the body. So now 
you may know what. you are getting for your money 
when you buy a loaf. The crumb, by-the-way, contains 
just about twice us much water as the orust, and is 
proportionately less nutritious, 


~ own + ees Pee 
——— ane 


One Thing Omitted. 
“ AT last.” 


¢. 
It was twilight hour in the Gillback mansions, and 


the lord and muster had just’ bustled in. 


“ Yes,” he continued rapidly, throwing himself into a 
chair, while a smile of the utmost satisfaction lighted 


‘| up his cherubic countenance, “I called at the address 


ou gave me, and thanks to my studies of human nature, 
T think I may eay with contidence that I have discovered 
just the apg ns an es a purpose. Imagine 
my surprise and delight when I learnt upon inquiry 
that she wae born on Decsniter 10th, this tating under 
Sagittarius, one of the most favourabe signs of the 
zodiac. Persons born pnder this sign are house- 
ro i true to their friends, with sunny dispositions, 
an hae = 


“ But, my dear,” interrapted Mrs, Gillback, “ can——” 

“ And,” continued her husband, “ faithful and steady 
in their habits, and withont deceit. A Sagittarius girl 
is indeed a prize. Suppose she had been born under 
Cancer? I wouldn't have considered her for a moment. 
Likely to contract a marriage at the worst sible time 
= as we were going to give a dinner, for instance. 

en——’”’ 

“‘Won’t you please——” 

“J looke! at her hand,” continued Gillback, with a 
look of intense annoyance, “and found it excellent. It 
showed more will than logic, which is the way 
it should be in a servant. We reason. She is 
willing. See? Then, to note briefly the principal 
characteristics, it was square, indicating executive force, 
the line of Mars was scarcely visible, showing little 
pugnacity, and there was across on Jupiter, always a 

sign. I was glad to note that the heart line, 
though well defined, was somewhat fainter than the 
others, clearly indicating that she will not care for 
much attention from the other sex. Should a police- 
man drop in, for ins ance, he would be courteously 
treated, and given the best the house affords, but he 
would not be urged to come again. The line of intuition 
was remarkably nae Such a girl will know at once 
the poor you are at home to. I then——” 

2 me ask you-———” 

“My dear,” expostulated Gillback. “I have nearly 
finished. My brief examination showed that she would 
fulfil our 1equirements in every respect. ittarius ; 
hand lines correct; quite above criticism. more 
do you want f” 

* But did you ask her,” gasped Mrs. Gillback, “ if she 
could cook ?” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Gillback, sitting straight up 
in his chair, and slapping his knee with his-hand, while 
a look of deep remorse came over his flushed face, “I 
never thought of that.” 


“ Dogs your wife do much fancy work P” 

“Fancy work? She won't even let a porous peter 
come into the house without crocheting a red border 
round it and running a yellow ribbon through the holes.” 


Below you will find five conundrums. 


have appeared. 
The first prize will go to th 
the next, and so on. . 
no one 
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12. Of what trade is the sun? 
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. 


EARSON’S WEEK! 


‘Don't forget. to send a small. PE 
donation to the 


The Table Cloth of Table Mountain. 


e reader who sends in the correct list, 


; in a completely correct list, 
award the prizes to those who are most nearly correct, or otherwise, at his discretion. 


11. How can you ask a man if he is il! & four letters? 
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13. In case of an accident, what is better than presence of mind? 


eee re ee ere rier rr irri err eri err ery 


14. When does a farmer double up a sheep without hurting it? 
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1g. Why is it almost certain that Shakespeare was a broker? 
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Dead Horse Trail. 


How Animats Dip ON THE Roav to Kuonpyke. 


I wave just returned from a trip over the route from 
Skaguay to Klondyke, and as I sit here in a comfort- 
able chair and try to conjure up some picture wherewith 
to compare it in an adequate manner, the vision that 
comes to my mind with the greatest force is that of an 
army of horses fleeing along a narrow mountain gorge. 
where two.cannot run abreast. 

In the wild rush of tle animals some fall with faticue 
and others sink into the bog, to be trampled to death by 
their fellows or left to die where they fell. Imugine how 
a mountain gorge would look after such a stampede, and 

ou have a picture of the actual appearance of the 
Skaguay SSF i It is well called “ Horse Trail.” 

It is impossible to obtain an accurate estimate of the 
numter of animals that have been worked on this 
horrible road, which has been paved with disappointment 
and misery for so many of the foolish peels who joined 
the mad rush for gold. After consideruble difficulty I 
arrived at the approximate number of.2,500 horses, oxen. 
and mules, and of these poor creatures scarcely more 
than one-tenth have survived. ; 

All along the trail their carcases are lying. sometimes 
in a pool ot blood, to serve as a warning and discourage. 
ment to fresh parties. The road ig littered also with 
objects discarded to lighten individual burdens ; bouts. 
towing-ro| k saddles, trunks, and even the heavier 
kinds of food intersperse the bodies of the sacrificed 
beasts of burden. nie 

To some slight extent the mortality is due to the 
ignoranve or neglect of the owner, for not a few of the 

ld-seekers are quite unaccustomed to the c&re of 

orses. But the trail iteelf is responsible for most of 
the deaths. The first three miles of the road is level, 
but muddy. 

I had not gone far before one of my sturdy little 
animals sank into a bog—it is called “ getting mired "— 
and it took three hours to extricate him by means of 
long poles. And while we were thus engaged several 

ies us, on foot or rid ng, withuut paying the 
least attention, either to lend a hand or utter a helpful 
suggestion. Selfishness is the prevailing characteristic. 
hortly after this, another horse slipped and nearly 
rolled down a precipice. The next mishap robbed mw 
of a horse; he got mired, and it was impossible to lift 
him out. I had him shot. and on. 

In some instances the inten miners take pity on 
the animals when they sink into a or drop down with 
fatigue; they shoot the r beasts or cut their throat:. 
But, as a they are left to die. ; 

For three miles beyond First Bridge, which you reach 
after ascending some steep hills, the ia a succession 

slentifall dotted with 


of holes dead horses. The 
wi BS the Turtle 
part 


y: PRESH AIR FUND. 


k Hill to the Ford is the worst 

of the so-called trail. More horses have been killed 
on this section than on any other portion of this highway 
of desolation and blighted hopes. I saw three killed 
within half-an-hour. 


Second Conundrum Competition 


FIRST PRIZE: £26 in Bank Notes. | 
SECOND PRIZE: Any Bicycle (multicycles excepted), fitted with Dunlop 
tyres, selected from the catalogue of the Ariel Cycle Company, Limited. 
And 10 Prizes of One Pound Each. 


Write on the dotted lines under cach what you 
consider to be the solution. Then cut out this notice, and put it by you 
lists When *re last list is published we will tell date of cl 


until three more 
losing. 


the 
ig the second prize to 


or if two or more readers tie, the Editor will 


PIAS 
HOW TO WIN. 
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If you do not know 

a solution yourself, 

asking every 
person you meet. 


SOMEBODY 
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Are you interested to know “How Cricketers are Paid”? Yes? Then read the article in next Wednesday's ATHLETIC RECORD. 
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How Great Britain Holds Her Colonies. 


TO OUR KITH AND KIN BEYOND T(E SEAS. 


In P.W. of June 4th there appeared an article | 


entitled “How Spain Loses her Colonies.” We gave 
in @egncise form and in familiar language an outtine of 
the cai that have contributed to the decay of that 
once powerful kingdom, th2 arguments selected being 
those usually taken and maintained by debaters 
when discussing the decline of kingdoms and fallen 
empires, but in the case of Spain supplementing these 
by facts peculiarly Spanish. 

Ata happy moment like the present when our kith 
and kin beyond the seas are brought together in re-union 
through the sphere of this Special Colonial Number of 
P.W., it is patent: that this is a fitting and auspicious 
moment for deliberating upon the choice theme which 
is dear to the heart of all colonials, namely, “How 
Great Britain holds her Colonies.” 

Now, we take it for granted that the national standard 
of British pride is our national success, which we hold 


portion shows the extent of the En lish 
in 1998, amounting to 40,000 square miles. 


fast and maintain by the strong ties of fraternal love, and 
those cordial relations that have always existed between 
the Mother Country and her numerous offspring. 

We at home or you away out in the Colonies, thou- 
sands of miles away from the Old Country, need not be 
reminded that your patriotic fervour is ours here in 
Britain; that your pride of birth and origin is ours; 
that your enthusiasm and _econcmic enterprise spring 
from the parent sources. You know all that. 

It may be that the soil of the strange land you have 
adopted as your country has b-en, in the dim past, dyed 
with the blood of your fathers born in England, but 
your colony is all the better for it; so is the English- 
speaking world, which is Jooked up to by all the races 

of peoples as the monitor of civilisation. 

, ow to the major question, England in the day of 
Spain’s supremacy—say in the time of Elizabeth—had 
not much territory to of in the way of Colonial 
ions, in fact, she had scarcely a foot of i 

Newfoundland, which was, in 1497, 
ohn Cabot, who. named it “ Prima 
Vista,” and which Elizabeth @eized in 1583. 

“KE failure is a step to success.” England failed 
iu several of her early attempts to secure vo!onies, but 
when she did begin to increase her territorial strength, 
she learnt to keep that which she had gaimed by con- 
quest or treaty, and herein lies the secret of our 
imperial success. 

owP Well, the loyal condition of any Power's 
colonies can only be maintained by relaxation of the 
pressure of Home Government. Spain failed in this, 
and brought ruin upon her own ead. France is failing 
now in the same way. : 

Great Britain, on the other hand, from the very start 
has always held out the motherly hand to her—in the 

inni less children, her colonies. 


The black 
Colonies 


‘ake ia. This magnificent colony might, 
indeed, as she often is, be described as the “suburb 
of Europe.” Consisting of seven of countries, 


including. New South Wales, Victoria, Bouth Australia, 
New Zealand, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia, these came into our possession about 1770. 
The total square is over three millions, and 
ihe punpreseof tas soantey dating tha inet itoy 
e count e years 
hag been wonderful. But has not been 
attained without considerable expencivars: The 
debt af the colonies amounts to about £200,000,000, 
ansual chargé of which és about £8,000,000. Of this 
sum, however, £113,000,000 has been spent on railways, 
whieh have added to the value of the Govern- 
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Here’s another example. Spain allowed Weyler to | both sides losing thousands of _ lives. 
panish } not t'll a considerable 


carry out drastic measures in Cuba, and the 
Government did not prevent the infliction of cruelties 
upon the people—if we can believe ex parte statements. 
In 1808 General Bligh was Governor-General of 
Australia, but because of his tyranny the Home Govern- 
ment d+posed him and he was disgraced. 

Again, in June 1864, the colonists of Australia 
strongly resisted the reception of convicts in Western 
Australia, and petitioned the Home Government not to 
send out these unfortunates any longer. The colonists 
didn't want to rub shoulders with British criminal 
refuse. In June 65, the Australian authorities were 
informed by the Mother Parliament that transportation 
to Australia would cease. Any other power would have 
told their colonists to mind tl:eir own business. 

Again, in 1871, the Imperial Government, through 
Lord Kimberley, showed a desire to interfere with 
Australia’s mutual fiscal arrangements, but New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, “ put 
their backs up,” and the matter dropped, 

You see how the Mother has humoured the child—but 
the latter is not spoilt through it. 

Australian Federation is a momentous question with 
the Colonial Authorities. It is only natural that they 
want to be and feel prepared against foreign aggression, 
and the Imperial Government will, without fear of the 
Colony rising against Britain’s rule, grant the country 
powers. 

We are responsible for the welfare of about eighty 
Dependencies, scattered all over the globe, with a total 
square mileage covering many, many millions. Canada 
is the largest of these, while the smallest is St. Trinidade, 
a little island in the South Atlantic, with a population 
of fifteen souls, and an area of nine snare miles. 

We witnext review Canada. How have we managed 
to keep that splendid Colony so long? Well, Canada 
is 500,000 square miles larger than the whole of the 
United States of America. Canada has a square mileage 
of three and w half millions, while the population is 
nearly six millions, with about 122,000 Indians. 

We have seen how Britain has governed Australia 
with generosity. In the matter of Canada our soldiers 
have had to fight hard for territory on wore than one 
occasion, and not always with victory. 

We tcok Can:dain 1629, What you take hy the sword 
must be maintained by the sword. ‘his was true 
in the case cf the English in Canada in those 
early days. In 1632 the French took the colony 
from us at the expense of many lives. They held 
it for a number of years until 1756, when our 
brave soldiers repelled the French, and our retention of 
the colony was afterwards confirmed for all time by 
French Treaty in 1763. 

Our justice mainly has helped our Canada along. As 
soon as the English re-estublished themselves in the 
colony, the local authorities set about framing laws that 
were unjust, in a mesure, to the vast body of Canadian 
Roman Catholics, but on petition of the latter the 
Home Parliament, although strictly Protestant, revoked 
the measures of the ian Parliament. 

But it was not until 1054 that the Imperial Govern- 
ment repealed the Canadian “ Clergy eserves" (one 
seventh of the waste hinds of the colony appropriated 
for the maintenance of the Protestant clergy), which 
was made law so far back as 1791. 

Britain has had to be firm with Canada. Canadians 
wanted the Queen to select Montreal as the official 
residence of the Guvernor-General; but Her Majesty 
would not give in, which decision disturbed the 
tranquility of many of the colonists and they frowned. 

Colonel Wolseley—now Commander-in-Chief—had, 
in 1870, to draw his sword in the Province of Manitoba. 
There was a riging in that district and our Imperial 
soldiers had to fire upon our discont: nted cousins. 

Again, Canada wanted some years ago to strengthen 
her local forces. The Canadian Parliament had passed 
the bills, but the Home and Imperial Parliament refused 
to sanction what the other Parliament had done, and 
there was friction between the Mother and her Eldest 
Daughter. . 

But the then recalcitrant child gave in, as she should, 
and as a solatium Great Britain enriched Canada’s 


urse by £50,000. 
How has Great Britain held India? By the sword 
mainly. Our Indian Empire comprises nearly 2,000,000 
square miles, and a population of nearly 300,000,000. 
Our power has been felt in India since about 1528 
—certainly since 1579 when Sir Francis Drake landed 
there with his expedition. He fought his way in shore 
and his successors have been fighting ever since. 
The India Company came into existence in 1600. We 
the French for foar Mer hard years on the soil 
of ia iteelf, that is from 1746-9, but it was not till 
1754 that peace between the belligerents was declared. 
Four years afterwards the British and French again 
testh and 


fought nail for supremacy in India, 


\ 
which means Mainly About People. The new penny society paper. 


But it was 
} quantity of blood bad been shed 
on “India’s sunny plam™ that war ceased, when the 
British general, Sir Eyre Covte, finally repulsed the 
French army under Lally near Wandewash; 

Lord Clive crowned this victory by obtaining the 
sovereignty for once. and aye, of Great Britain over 
India, in 1765. 

It takes 9,000 British officials to govern India. Part 
of the vast territory is under direct British control, 
while other portions of India are administered by native 
rule and partly under British control. all subordinate, 
however, in varying degrees of relutionship. to the 
auzerain power. 

The official expenditure of India almost excceds the 
revenue, added to which uncomfortable state of things 
there is a huge public debt running into many millicns; 
bot England must hold on to India like grim death, as 
India sounds the keynote to Britain's position among 
nations as the supreme power in the ant if not mis- 
treas of the world. 

Disturbances, native risings, rebellions, insurrections, 
and even murder, are frequently occurring in our India, 
80 that a firm rule has been necessary. but this ruling 
is tempered with mercy and justice. The petitions of 
native sovereigns meet with the fairest consideration 
of the illustrious lady who swiys sovereignty over them; 
the pleadings of the people, no matter their caste, are 
heard by their British administrators; their native cus- 
toms, if they be harmless, are respected und protected 
by British arms; and their manner and mode of 
living is not interfered with; und so, despite the up- 
risings that occur among the hill tribes and others, 
there is yet a feeling of confidence established in the 
breast of the native Hindoo that his interests are in 
sife custody in the keeping of his. British rulers. 

How do we hold South Africa? Africa is perhaps 
the pet colony of the individual Britisher. It isn't 
because it happens to he one of the three parts of the 
ancient world, nor is it }ecause Africa is the greatest 
peninsula of the globe. Then why is it? Gold mines, 
risks, speculations, fortunes, fuilures—all appear quickly 
before the mind at the sound of the name TP Africa. 

In our own days its name in conversation is always 
wedded more or less to Mammon. It is more or Jess 
always in connection with stocks and shares and gold- 
mining compinies that we hear of Africa; but, despite 
the money mterests held there in the name of thou- 
sands of Britishers. that colcny is ruled, like our others 
are, free from corruption «and on the advice of the Home 
Parliament, which, however, is never at any time unduly 
dictatorial in its final judgment, 

We could go on like this indefinitely. uatil, at any 
rate. we hid exhausted the roll-eall of our colonies and 
minor dependencies ; und the farther we pursued the 


jon shews the extent of the British Co'onies 


The black port t 
in 1898, amounting to ih: BOd. con square miles, an annual 
increase since 15 at the rate of nearly 52,000 square 


miles, or 1,000 square miles a week. 
matter the more should we see and the more should we 
be convinced that the principal causes which have 
pointed to our success in the retention and adminijst:ation 
of our numerous colonies are the blessings that follow in 
the wake of a courageous spirit, patriotic fervour. our 
nobility in the moment of victory, and an incorruptible 
sovereignty and honest ie ar administration. 

One more. Great Britain also owes a great deal 
to Nature for her prosperity. Colonies are of no use if 


Nature's native ucts are valueless or if the soil is 
barren. For in , you coaldn’t grow bectroot in the 
sands of the Sahara. 


In the matter of soil, as apart from territory, Britain 
has been particularly fortunate in her larger colonies. 

The futare refuses, so far as we can see, to bring in 
its trend any threat to disinherit Great Britain from her 


prseent roud postion, althongh Macaulay in his notable 


is as dwelt u that point somewhat barshly, 
vine in effect that the time would com: when the 
descendant of the savage New Zealander wou'd sit on 
London Bridge and sketch the ruins of St. Paul's, 
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THE WAR FEVER IN NEW YORK, | issergor of attire geno. “Tho pore 


ee es else but war poe hg pas 
them, rea telegrams in a ‘y, and went on im 
By a Canaprian Wao Has Just RETURNED search. of more ialonrami; The cenit papers, in spite 
TO ENGLAND, - of the huge demand, were getting into difficulties on 
Ir was really very embarrissing when I approached | account of the enormous expenses entailed by war 
New York to have to explain to the pilot that we had | telegrams, ial correspondents, and special vessels to 
not captured any Spanish fleets as we came over. The | follow the American fleet. Indeed, one day there was 
pilot looked upon me_with a contempt which was only | a rumour that the supply of sulphur. which is necessary 
moderated by the sudden reflection that I was an | for the production of the coarser kinds of paper, had 
» Englishman. given out, and, as most of this sulphur comes from 
“You didn't see one Spanish ship?” he asked. | Spain, the enemy, with characteristic meanness, had 
“And you didn't go round seeking for any?” | taken a low advantage of the United States by omitting 
He was scarcely mollified by my explanation | t6 forward the usual supply. . 

that, as I had a rt us a British subject, | In short, everybody in New York was simply mad for 
signed by my intimate friend Lord Salisbury, I | the time being. I found two little boys lying half. 
did not consider it quite good form to go about | stunned on the side walk, whilst cor tgrall Fg ore his 
capturing defenceless Spanish cruisers. He took this | toy rifle pointed at their prostrate ies, regarded 
jokelet. quite seriously, and expressed a hope that I | them with stern satisfaction. “ We're E panel prisoners 
should do better later on. be'ng shot,” one little fellow explained, as he ruefully 
Tien I was permitted to land, and the Custom | rubbed the bump where his head had struck the side- 

House official, seeing that I wore an American flag in | walk. : 
~ one buttonhole and-an. English flag in the other, nearly Every soldier was a hero, every letter written 
meted into tears, until he remembered that this excess | home by a recruit was sent to the nearest Paper for 
of sympathy might poss.bly be accasioned by my desire | publication, every man whowas too infirm to go to the war, 
to avoid too severe a scrutiny of my luggage. | loudly declared his intention of providing a substitute, 
Presently, however, patriotiem alated.at the call of | and every Dutch, French, German, Polish, and 
duty, and he wanted to charge me 45 per cent. on the | Norwegian “ American citizen” proclaimed in the 
value of my camera. accent of his apogee hatin 4 when asked if he were 

This was on £unday evening, and, though people were | going to help lick the Spaniards, “ Yes, cir.” 
just going to church, I was amazed to find every dudein | But the climax of popular excitement was reached 

ae eck wore an American flag in either his hat-band | when 300 Sioux Indians declared their intention of pro- 
or his buttonhole. One person (I can hardly call him a | ceeding to the front, and in one saloon a collection was. 
gentleman) even went eo far as to wear a Spanish flag | got up on the spot to provide the Sioux braves with 
on whut is euphemietically called “ the lumbar region.” | scalping knives in order to enable them to do justice to 

It was not, however, until the next morning that I 
fully realised that I was in a city where every man, 
woman, child, horse, dog, cat, and mule had gone slam- 
jam, stark, star.ng mad with the war fever. All the 

ouses were decorated with the American flag, all the 
horses were decked out in a similar manner, and even 
the cat in one well-known shop wore a dress made of the 
atar- led banner. 
des of the streets were lined with itinerant 
vendors ca.ling attention to the merits of every imagin- 
able article on which could be impressed the American 
flag. Some enthusiaste had all the buttonholes on their 
garments marked in the same way; and one eminently 
le clergyman sported two littie American flags 
placed just under the breast pocket of his coat. In one 
emall restaurant the tables were covered with flags, 
instead of tablecloths. In another a big notice was 
pinned on toa huge flag, stating that every member of 
the American army waa weloome to a meal there for 
nothing. Even the engines of the elevated railways 
were decked in flags. ; 

I never received 80 much flattering attention in my 
life as when I entered a tramoar (I was still wearing 
my English and American fiags) and found that it was 

oe ee ee ee The conductor 
immediately stopped the tram, and : i _He had 
already: put ‘my five cents into the box, but protested: 
that it did not. matter, and: gave me ‘another. five-cent: 

jiece out of his own pocket. I was so amazed at this 
ing treatment I somewhat tactlessly remarked 
to the conductor that he seemed to have fo the 
Britich Lion ever had a tail to be twisted.. Even this 
remark could not check his geniality towardsme. “The 
fact ia,” he said, “we are not doing’ any tail-twisting 
just now;” and that seemed to be tritude of the 
average American towards the average Englishman. 

But the greatest excitement prevailed opposite THE 
JOUENAL, and other newspaper offices adjacent thereto. 
Most of the shope in New York stuck op ie sheets of 
paper with the war telegrams on them ; such simple 
methods were not sufficient for the excited American 
Press. In the square eppeate THE JOURNAL offices 

ousands and ‘thousands of 
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A BURGLAR’S HINTS 

Some ADVICE BY A’ MELBOURNE Conrrizutor, wHicn 
Appiies EQuaLLy W2.L To BritisHers. 

“You see,” began the burglar, “the public them- 
selves assist us a great deal. or men in my Tine wou ‘ine 
be able to bring off successfully one tenth of the jubs 
they do now. For instance, however careful house- 
holders and their servants may be with regurd to wincow 
fastenings on the ground flocr, as a rule they pay little 
attention to those of rooms upstairs; being ebeniutely 
careless in many cuees, for even when the fastenings are 
in good order they are often left undone. 

“ Now a man who knows his business never tries the 
ground floor for an entry, unless he is perfectly well 
acquainted with the ran of the house and the habits of 
the household ; and even then he nearly always enters by 
one of the doors for which a key hua been procured, or the 
lock and bolts of which can easily be picked and forced. 

“ What is the . best window-fastener? Well, there 
ain’t none any. good, unless it’s two wedges forced down 
between the sashes, one on each side of the window. 
et screw to fix ade 7 well _ all other ‘ safe’ 

ges, can easily be undone by cutting out a piece of 
glass. Now the w if you ‘tumbled’ at ice that 
there was wedges, could only be got at by cutting two 
holes in the glass, and then, if properly fixed, they can’t 
be shifted without making more nois: than we care ubout 
doing while on business; more e ly is this the case 
if a bell with a coil spring is atta to the window. 

“The last time I was ‘ copped.’ was all through one 
of them coil-s oe eee not on a window. 

“It was like this: The house ‘I went for’ was 
occupied by an eccentric old_man, well-to-do, and own- 
ing a tidy lot of plate. The ‘spotter’ I employed 
managed to ‘ get round’ and walk out with one of the 
servants, and from her he learnt that the master wis 
very suspicious of the ‘ domestics,’ laying traps to catch 
’em giving away dripping or odds and ends, and so on, 
and making all uf ‘em go to bed before he did. 

“ Well, I feit as this was rather a ticklish job, but as 
Td got a key made to fit the back duor, I decided to 
risk it. I did, and I into the house as ‘casy as 
winking.’ i drawing-room, where I knew 
the plate was kept, I hauled it from the cupboard, and 
ee ae ee ene we sat down to have a 
rest before po | it up—walking on tip-toe is tiring 
work, you know. I hadn't eat there above five minutes 
when, bang! I felt a crack on the head, and I knew 
nothing more until I found myself tied bands and fect 
and two policemen standing over me, 

“When my trial came on, and not till then, I 
discovered that my capture was due, to the fact that the 
master of the house, in order to find out if any of the 
servants came downstairs after he had retired, had 
placed cotton across the passages and staircases, about 
six inches from the ground, and attached it to a coil- 
spring bell fixed in his bedroom. In my journcy 
upstairs I had, without. knowing it, broken the cotton 
and sounded the alarm. Yes, it was ‘a neat ‘cop.’ 

“Are there- more attempts atburglary and house- 
breaking during the dark days? Yes, but why? Just 
then the not over particular rougk labouring class get 
hard up, and they are open to take to anything from 
purse-enatching upwards, if there is even a remote 
chance of making money. The consequence is, that 
directly an opportunitf=effers to carry out a burglary, 
they ‘ go for it’; go for it without taking any precau- 
tions, and relying on brute force, the knife, or even the 
revolver, to effect an escape if disturbed, That is why 
there are so many brutal assaults and murders by s0- 
called burglars just at that time of the year. 

“Of course the particulars as to rooms, valuables, 
locks, windows and habits of those living in a likely 
house, together sometimes with wax impressions of 
keys, etc., are obtained by the ‘spotter’; a man who 
has nothin g to do with the actual burglary, but takes » 
share in the haul nevertheless. A ‘spotter’ may he 
anything, from a hawker calling at the servant's 
entrance, the 'gas-man’ come to take the meter, 


the situation. 

These details may sound like exaggeration, but they 
are true, absolutely true. At the time of my visit to 
New York there was not a sane person in it; and now 
that the news has come to hand of further victories 
over what the late Poet Laureate called “ The Devildoms 
of Spain,” people will be madder than ever. 


et fe 


The Wily Chinee. 


As illustrating the cuteness of the emigrant from the 
Flowery Land, the following, sent by an Australian 
reader, may be accepted with interest : 

; paras the severe drought roar year, a cari sag 
prospectors, carrying on 0) ions in Shepparton, 
Fictorin, bad the tocmight to see, that by artificially 
sea na back the hereon from cai wed derived the 
water to the carrying ou eir prospectin; 
venture, and which was rapidly diminishing, they could 
be the masters of the situation in respect to the eupply 
of fish to the hotels, boarding-houses, etc, in the 
mene h grips Srecnabin, pevhaps the most important in 
this part of the colony. ‘ 
They decided upon adopting the following ingenious 


With sand-bags ney diverted the waters of the 
stream fre arg shallow even in ite deepest part) 
along a channel, six feet in width, to the artificially con- 
structed dam, allowing the water to percolate at the 
farther end into another channel, back to the diminish- 
ing main stream, thus: allaying any suspicions beyond 
the naturally accepted one of the result of the drought, 
smongst the townspeople who derived their water-supply 
from the same source. 

In a few days the operators had completely and suc- 

ly “cornered the market.” Forcing 
imprisoned fish into a limited nea they waded in and 
captured them literally in handfuls, disposing of them 
at decidedly remunerative prices. 

Till their supply of “finny stock” was well-nigh 
exhausted, no suspicions were aroused, and then the 
secret was discovered by a casual stroller. 

The operators “netted” a lot of money, and when 
spoken to on the subject remarked with a grin: “ Allee 
game, welly ni!” 


¢ i ‘ x 7 :. . s 1 k: ge, 
enn eter ; -| dr simply the (for the time being) devoted “follower of 
i —— came into ig pe, it was FRI=Znp (being shown through the house): “Do you | one of the servants. : 
emit tqmaultons -cbebetng..‘Vhenwizaig tae | ae of @ gas-stove will increase your gas mite ees ladders. large pate 
+ OF much P” Ihave t ly noticed care with whic 
sporting Spanish or American colours, were propelled | yt, Subbube: “Not « bit! The company doesn't | all ladders are locked up, while just round the corner, 
some invisib:e agency over.an unnaturally calm 4 9 pany } inet i 
d 0% engage in deadly warfare, wy whiah & Know see bare it i or Barer, he atothes ae Ge samy 
lance of reali appeared * : Ane 
ind screal ot ronoltoae fel webu the ecenes. . i A GOVERNMENT ry a ee me & rural post-office alotken oo ot pone ack Sit door sindiy, ori iea in 
time a Spanish vessel was canted over on one cide, and on seeing a woman at the delivery counter, said: a hurry, it’s a lump quicker to slide down one than 
hauled away, the crowd cheered vociferously, and shook | _, “! wr the impression that a man was in | down « ladder. eee 
hands all round, as if the foe had indeed been crushed. .. | “Df ne was,” seplledt the a “I tell you what will shake the nerves of 3 burglar as 
So far as I could make out, no did ‘any work | oo iedlam woman sharply; “but I | much as anything, and p’r'aps make him drop his tools 
cont ie Deere: oe hinted that I | = + : —that is, Eng opie ; @ large sheet of crumpled 
cncwlions L-aallod repidee wea he beh wepaper carefu id in the . I got ‘had 


ey) H oe I Fobason the Bo cay Bag 
do r): “ Here's a m j 

teen” found tanpcent, and the Gov. as 
the kangtag ardon! “We've got the whole account of 
= anging & up, with ill ons, and the forme ison 
: Enitor (coolly) : “Don’t get excited, man. Just put 


‘the in large capitala, ‘Johneon pardoned 
Full sccusnt of hat be eostpeatt® 


new 
that way myself once, and made such a noise that I 
i rker aoe 


"Bat if you yereelf is frightened of barglars paying 


< lations which ot b 
the United States by talking of business. bcd ae a visit,” be concluded. confidentially, “the 


* Come and hare drink, and look at the war tale 
”* he: emphatically. we went out, 
Eke atthe war tnlograme, which always contradicted 


ip I : in a little, yelping. 
pits oe erat will pedis sybody divectly i 
door or window is tried—and let him have the run of : 
| théhouse, inside, every night. That's the best safe- 


Whom do you think Prinee Schentzkoff will marry? You're not in the ee) pre Tes 
| si marry? «Toure Bot in the secret, Then spend id. on this week's HOME NOTES 
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returned the other, ignoring the prinvipal demand ; and he 
turned and left the cabin. 

As oon as he was alone Charles Hotham sank back into 
the evil-smelling bed-place and revfewed the situation. 
Sailor-like, he was apt to make the best of things, and he 
willingly conceded his l:ruken head and sprained knee as a 
fair cet-off against the power he had gained of identifying 
the reckless navigator who had run into the Tintern Abbry. 
So far as he could seo it would mean at most a few days 
discowfort on a small trader, ard the absence of : uryical 
attention. These he would gladly suffer, since by doing so 
he would bu able to indicate the culprit. He felt pretty 
sure that the «‘aptain of the tramp had hoped to get away 
undetected in the darkness, and that had it not been for 
the accident to himself, the attempt would have been 
sucvesstul. To thwart the baseness of a man capablo of 


CHAPTER I. 
“To Lisson, FOR ORDERS.” 


cyartes Horaam, chief officer of the crack Atlantic 
ywyhound Tintern Abbey, lay on his back fully dressed in 
the dirty bunk of a dirty cabin, profoundly unconscious, and 
heeding from @ roughly bandaged wound in his head. His 
mut blue uniform, with its b ass buttons and gold braid, 
~med strangely out of keeping with the surroundings. 
Now and again he was an object of interest to someono who 
ame and slightly pushed the cabin door and retreated 
without entering ; otherwise he was quite untended. 

so he had lain for ten hours, when he suddenly opened 
his eyes very wide and stared at the spot on the opposite 
wall whence his sweetheart’s picture should have smiled at 
him. It was not there. Instead of upon his Marion’s 
winsome face his gaze fell on a strip of Spinish on ons, and 
then the full consciousness flooded in upon him that he was 
not in his own cabin—not even in his own ship. But in 
whose cabin he lay, and in what ship, except that she wasa 
steamer with rattletrap engines, he. not the most rewote 
idea. All he knew was that, as he was going onto the 
bridge of the Tintern Abbey to take his spell of wa ch some 
strange steamer had daghed into them from the darkness, 
caring away the bridge ladder he was mounting, and 
lumling him senseless on to her own aggressive bows. 

‘There was no time for more than an unformed dread in 
his mind as to the fate of his own noble vessel, when ‘one of 
the periodical pushings of the cabin door took place. On 
this occasion, after a longer pause than usual, the door was 
thrust widely open, and @ man into the cabin. He 
wore & frowsy pilot-coat and an old ed cap without 
braid or ornament. He was a very it man, and as far 
as it was ible to from the broad, hairless, fleshy 
face, desl scored with the combined ravages of weather 
and small-pox, he might have been fifty years of age. 
Despite the bulkiness of his frame he moved with a certain 
gliding lissomness that ited possibilities of stealth, 
and there was a look. of catlike cunning in the clos+ly set 
eyes as he approached the bunk that was not pleasant to 
the unbidden guest. . 

“Well, young feller,” he remarked in a fat voice, and 
with an effort at geniality, “so you’ve come to at last. 
Keen there a matter of ten hours or more. What might 
have been the steamer that took the liberty of crossing us 
last night, off the Eddystone, for the purpose of dumping 
you on to my bows?” 

“The Tintern Abbey was the vessel which you grossly and 
negligently ran down, if that’s what you mean,” returned 
Hotham. He spoke with. in ion,. for, though he had 
only just come on deck when the ‘collision occurred, he had 
seen enough to know that it was entirely the fault of the 
vessel on which he now found himself. “I presume, sir, 


hundred precious lives. 


was ref: 


sition. 


Hotham soon put down his knife and fork. 


made Hotham’s gorge rise before a word was spoken. 
alongside the mountainous nose, “what's to be 
figure?” 
Hotham had an inkling 
merely said: “I don’t understand you.” 
“Why, you and me have 


sea, mind you, not into the colliding vessel, and t 
Gate, she having come along after the cvent and 


wealth P” 
The proposal was made with an oily grin, and witha take-it- 
for. ted air that wasin itself an insult toan honest man. 


that you stood by her, and can inform me if she was much « You infernal scoundrel!” cried Hotham, hardly knowing 
injured?” he added anxiously, what he said in his wrath. ‘“ You shall lose your certificate 
The fat man laughéd-an unpleasant wheezy laugh, and | over this, and your owners shall pay for the damage to the 


Tintern—aye, if it breaks them. And hark you, Captain 
Richard ; the less I see of you between this and Lisbon the 
better I shall be pleased—you and your dirty bribes! ” 

Still the stout Captain retained his composure. He 
blinked his eyes very during Hotham’s scornful reply, 
but at its 
you?” and then, under fire of an injunction to “go to ——” 
sidled noiselessly out of the cabin. 

In the next two days, while the tramp went lurching 
acroes the Bay, Hotham saw nothing of his host. His 
sprained knee, though improving under cold water 
bandages, kept him stretched on his back, and his meals 
were brought by a negro steward. This man steadily 
refused to enter into conversation. Once, when Hotham 
made a special effort to draw him, he was betrayed into the 
admission that he was not allowed to talk, and then cast a 
terrified glance at the door, which was moro eloquent than 
words of someone waiting outside to sec that the order was 
obeyed. 

This treatment caused Hotham no uneasiness. The 
Captain, even if he had not been the scamp he had shown 
himself, could hardly have been blamed for not wishing 
hostile evidence to be gathered against him among his own 
crew ; and it was solely to this that Hotham attributed the 
order. His chief anxiety, now, was to be able to walk by 
the time he reached Lisbon, and he spent most of the two 
days in fomenting the injured knee—with no better result, 


suid: “ She was big:enough to take care of herself, I reckon, 
You can't expect a li 800-ton tramp to stay fooling 
round a great ship that would as like as not sauce you for 
your pais.” 

“ Did she show distress signals?” asked Hotham. 

“I didn’t eee any,” was the non-committal reply. 

“T don’t believe you looked,” excla med Hot angrily. 
“It's my opinion that you just sneaked off to escape the 
Consequen: es of your criminal carelessness. It is a good 
thing I was dumped on board, as you politely put it, for it 
ends all concealment. What ship is this anyway? You 
are the Captain, I presume?” 

The stout man evinced no resentment at the high-and- 
nighty tone ado by the Chief Officer of the great liner, 
but he hesitated a little before answering, seeming to 
appraise with unsympathetic eyes the extent of the 
Wounded man’s injuries. He could not fail to notice that 
Hotham was fatigued with the conversation, and 
that, brave as his words sounded, his voice came thin and 
faint from physical weakness. 

“Well?” said Hotham, impatient of the curious scratiny. 

The stout man gave one of his nasty, bubbling chuckles. 

“I might tell you to. find out, Mister Gold-Braid. You're 
dut given to. the eaft answer, and have no claim for such 
from me. But.I’m ‘not the man to bear malice against a 
chap as left his ship in too great a hurry fe bene his‘ 


Pool, ‘ater a from Hull to Lisbon for orders, with an assorted how ver, than: that by Saturday he could stand, but not 
‘argo. ipper—Captain Richard, at your without assistance. 
Service.” — ” 7 wee ‘of the con! cies mentioned by the Captain 


“ When do yoa expect to make Lisbon ?” happened, and at two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, aeking 
o! 


., That depends.on a things, We don’t travel | through the cabin light, Hotham hud the satisfaction 
like you tear-ahead ‘ cbcate. Te “t don’t break, | seeing Cape Roca ome up three miles away on the port 
the boiler burst, or her bottom fall out, we might be | beam. By four o'clock the vessel was anchored in Lisbon 
there Saturday afternoo this being Thursday same time.” | harbour, on the outer edge of the shipping, and lying so far 
” Wel ‘Richari, the cally request I have got to | out. that-a boat wonld take half an hour to reach tho 
ike, is that you pat. me ashore the moment we reach | landing-stage. 
Lisbon, And I'am afraid I must get you to send me some Five: minutes after the anchor was down Hotham heard 
ood in here; my leg seems to be hurt so that I cannot | the creaking of the davits asa boat was lowered, and he 
— =. ‘ began to fame tly for someone to come and carry 
The last is easily managed; I'll bring it myself,” | him on deck. black steward had not been near him 
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deserting a ship that mi,ht need his assistance would be 
sweet, and Hotham would have been content could he only 
have been satistied of his own vessel’s safety. She had 
been struck in a dangerous place, and she carried four 


Presently the Captain returned with a tray of rough sca 
fare, and hung about, in and out of the cabin, while Hotham 
ing himself. The latter recognised that the 
least said between his host and himself the better, sveing 
that they would have to represent opposing interests in a 
court of law; and from the Captain’s fidgety silence this 
seemed to be his view as well. But it was not 80; Captain 
Richard had something very particular to say, and was 
only collecting words in which to make his singular propo- 


The smell of frowsineas and hot oil forbade ape, and 

The Captain 
removed the tray, and after pla-ing it outside came back 
and shut the door with an sir of confidential mystery that 


“Now, Mister,” he beyan, laying a grimy EOF 
the 


ing of what was coming, but he 


got to trade,” explained the 
Captain. “ When I put you a-hore at Lisbon you can spin 
your yarn as how you were chucked out of your shi apa te 
t after 
gvimming round a bit you were picked up by the Jasper 


uite 
promiscuous like. You don’t knuw no more than a baby 
what ship was in collision with yours. What price that lot 
—bearing in mind that my owners ain’t wallowing in 


lose he merely said: “No chance of moving 
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since the mid-day meal, and except his own voice there 
were no means of communication in the cabin. He waited 
till he could bear him-elf no longer, and then shouted. 
The door opened and the Captain entered, clad in shore- 
goiny clothes. 

“ You wanted something ?” he inquired blandly. 

“ Well, naturally,” said Hotham, “I want to be put 
se 1 was wondering why I was not taken to the 

t.” 

“Ah, that’s where I can’t oblige you,” returned tho 
Captain, with one of his chuckles. “The responsibility ia 
more t my poor back’ll bear, Mister. If anything was 
to go wrong with your leg, folke would lay it on to me for 
moving you before you was fit.” 

The words were civilly spoken, but they meant coercion 
and restraint. They gave Hotham the first hint of coming 
trouble, 

“ Nonsense, man,” he burst out ; “I insist on being landed 
by tho first boat that goes ashore. I will thack you to 
send a counle of men to help me on deck, I will take all 
responsibility so far as my injuries are concerned.” 

“Iam going ashore now for my orders,” remarked tho 
Captain, utterly disregarding any controversy or cause 
thereof. ‘“ When I come abcard again I shall bring a sur- 
geon to overhaul you, Till then you can stay where you 
are. I’m a humane man, I aw, and can’t abide to risk your 
precious jieae 

And without waiting for a reply he sidled out, closing 
the door behind Wim. sd ce 

Hotham saw instantly that the case was too serious for 
anger. It demanded, rather, cool consideration; for the 
refusal to put him ashore—the flimsy excuse went for 
nothing—amounted to neither more nor less than illezal 
det2ntion. And the Captain must have known only too 
well that even by temporarily delaying the diselosure of his 
culpable negliyence he would make his case blacker. ‘This 
poiat struck Hotham as especially disquieting. Would the 
man have acted so if he had not cheri hed some hope of pre- 
venting the disclosure altogether—by foul ply ? 

‘The idea gathered force when he recalle i several incidents 
of his sojourn on board—the reluctance to give the name of 
the ship, the attempted bribery, and the isolation to which 
he had been sub‘e:ted. All these collectively pointed to an 
inordinate desire to cover up the part the veasel had played 
in the collision, and now came this crowning act of restraint 
to hint at still more pronounced measures, 

Execrating his own disabled condition, and yet deter- 
mined at all cost to reach the deck, Hotham instinctively 
raised himself on his elbow, and as his face came into line 
with the window he saw the gig shoot out from the ship's 
side and make for the distant city. ‘There were three men 
in the boat—two sailors at the oars, and the Captain 
trimming his huge boy in the stern. Hotham watched 
them for a few moments, and then, rolling himself out of 
the bunk, began to crawl slowly out of the cabin. His 
progress was difficult and very painful, but, urged by his 
apprehensions, he ma:aged at length to get clear of the 
door, and once outside he was cheered by the sight of the 
companion ladder only a few feet away. He saw that his 
cabin had been an officer’s spare berth, there being no 
accommodation for passengers. There wus no one about 
below, though now and again he heard voices on deck. 

By dint of pulling himself up by the side-rail ho con- 
trived at last to get his head over the top stair of tho 
companion, and the im,ression he had already formed of 
the style of the ship received prompt confirmation. Tho 
size of her deck betokened her to of about 800 tons. 
The general untidiness was typical of the wandering 
“tramp” which, run on the cheap, travels from port to 
port in search of a job, and performs it when found with 
sublime contempt for Plimsoll marks and load-lines. Shoe 
carried two pele masts, and had a black funnel. Her crew 
would probably number from fifteen to twenty men. ‘Tha 
inscription on the two boats slung on the midship davits 
read “Jasper Gate, Liverpool,” and the same appeared 
also on the lifebuoys hanging on the bridge-rail. 

Having quickly mastered the details of the vessel, 
Hotham turned his attention to her occupants. Malf 9 
dozen seamen were lounging on the forecastle, and close at 
hand a man who had the appearance of a mate leaned 
over the bulwarks, gazing towards the land. On heariny 
a slight noise he turned and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise at the sight of the face in the companion. 

“Help me up, like a good fellow, and let me have a boat 
for the shore as quickly as possible,” said Hotham. “Ther 
re been some mistake. I should have gone with tho 

aptain.” 


otherwise than kindly disposed, taking, 
comfortably 
in his seat. On the request for a boat being repeated, how- 


“You know how I 


“I dursn’t send a boat away without orders,” replicd the 
Mate, and he began to move away. si 


Switzerland” in next Wednesday’s ATHLETIC RECORD, 


- what will hurt your owners. I only want to be put 


“One moment!” cried Hotham. “You must know that I 
can't be legally detained. ‘Therc’s going to be trouble over 
thia, anyway. If you want to be out of it you'd best stand 
in with me, and you shan’t suffer if you lose your berth. 
I've vot interest enough to promise that.” 

“T'm not allowed to come nigh you,” replied the Mate. 
“Tf the Skipper had foreseen that you would be able to 
move he would have given other orders as well, I expect. 
Seviny as he didn’t, you can sit there till he comes back. 
But [ mustn’t have any truck with you.” 

“Man alive!” cried Hotham, “you don’t mean to say 
that you are going to prefer tho Captain’s gamc—the Cap- 
tnin of a dirty old tramp coffin-box—to the influence and 
friendship of the Abbey Line. I don’t wish you to blab 


a-hore.” 

‘he Mate came back, and putting his face close to 
Hotham’s, spoke in a low voice that quivered with agita- 
tion: 

“I wish to Heaven you could tempt mc; but you can’t. 
He'd never leave me. The world is too small for the man that 
runs against the Skipper of the—of this ship. I don’t dare 
do it; if you take my tip—and I mean well—yon won't dare 
either, That’s all I can say to you.” 

And he walked away out of earshot. 

Hotham sat where he was, hoping that some shore boat 
would come near enough for a hail; but the steamer was 
anchored too far out, and no chance offered. The lights of 
the shipping and of the port began to twinkle one by one 
as twilizht fell, and the afternoon wore away to evenin 
without any sign of the Captain's return. The black stewar 
brought Hotham his supper on deck, but while serving 
it romained obst.nately dumb; and occasionally a seaman 
would pss, going about his duty, but none noticed the 
stranger by more than a furtive glance. ; 

It was not till close on midnight, when the city lights 
were dwindling, that the sound of oars was h , and the 
wig was pulled alongside. An instant later the burly form 
of the Captain loomed at the gangway, and he stepped 
quickly on deck. 

“Get the anchor up, and full steam ahead, Mr. Sims,” he 
said to the Mate who was at hand to receive him. 

“ What course do we steer, sir?” 

“To——for brimstone; them’s the orders this cruise,” 
replied the Captain; and then his eyes fell on Hotham. 
“Tl show you the chart when we've made Mr. Gold- 
Braid comfortable,” he added. “Nigh® air ain’t good for 
sick men.” 

And he crossed the deck to where the Chief Officer of the 
liner was waiting for him. 

CHAPTER II. 
A ProsLem or THE Sea. 

Tuover James Lewis was a detective he did not pose 
for effect after the latest model from contemporary 
fiction, like too many of his trade, frightening his clients 

ith impudent deductions from their coats and hats before 

hey had told their business. He did not lounge in bars, 

or frequent music-halls, in the hope of picking -up shady 
cases; nor had he the flash faculty—found chiefly, 
it is true, in novels—of pouncing on clues invisible to 
all eyes but his. He was only a very shrewd, a very 
silent, and a very patient man, with a wide experience 
of the byways of life and plenty of sound common 
sense. 

Weatherbeaten, and of sturdy middle height, with close- 
cropped hair turning to iron-grey, he had been fifteen ye.rs 
an inspector when he retired on an adequate pension from 
tho service of “The. Yard,” and established himeelf in 
private practice in one of the quiet streets running river- 
wards froin the Strand. Leaving “society scandals” and 
domestic broils to the carrion crows of the profession, he 
confined his attention solely to cases brought to him by 
banks and large commercial houses witch fied learnt his 
value in his official days, and he never had occasion to 
advertise for work.. His reputation for shrewdness, and 
above all for any had done all that for him alrea:ly, so 
et it was seldom that he had not something important on 

nd. 

One afternoon towards the end of March, James Lewis 
was alone in his private office. He was on the point of 
going upstairs to his tea—for he was a bachelor, and lived 
in chambers on the floor atove—when the boy from the 
outer office came in with a card. The name upon it was 
that of Sir George Copestake, the well-known and popular 
chairman of one of our largest Transatlantic steamship 
companies, and the detective a€ once gave orders for his 
admission. ‘ 

A mon.ent later Sir George entered—a silver-haired but 
still vigorous man of sixty-five, with a manner in which 
dignity and natural kindliness were happily blended. 

“ Thurston, of Thurston’s bank, gave me your name, Mr. 
Lewis,” he began, seating himself in the proffered chair. 
“You may know me by repute ae a director—chairman, in 
fact—of the Abbey Steamship Company? Very good. 
That being so, I dare say you can guess what has brought 
me to you?” 

“Some point in connection with the Tintern Abbey, Sir 
Georgo?” replied Lewia. 

“ Exactly,” said the baronet, briskly producing a poeket- 
book. “If you can spare the time now I will ut you in 
possession of the main points... The facts in il you can 
get from any newspaper file.” 

“T should like to know firat what is the main object of tho 
inquiry,” said the detective. A 

he loss of the Tintern Abbey in the Channel on a dar 

December night some three months previously had been one 
of the most ap: alling catastrophes of modern times, striki 

desolation into countless families, and sending a thrill of 
horror through the nation. The liner had been run 
into by an unknown Hye and i ol down in twenty 
minutes, carrying with hor near! passe and 
crew, numbering close on four hundred souls. "Only one 
ot boat, bringing fifteen persons, bad come safely to 


did the misc _the , 
leaving all those poor souls to drown,” said Sir George 
Cop stake. 


two o’clock in the morni 
between the Eddystone and the Lizard, travelling at a 
steady fifteen knots, for our boats never put on fu!l speed 
till they are clear of the Channel. There was no fog, but 
the night was very dark, with a biting, frosty breeze, and a 
nasty sea. It was the close of the second and fourth officers’ 
watch, but being so near lind the captain was also on the 
bridge, and was of course in responsible command. Had he 
survived there is little doubt that Stenning would have 
been acquitted of all blame.” 


which he had taken from his 
you,” he proceeded, “the statement of the only surviving 
eye-witness of the collision—that of Sergison, the third 
officer. He says; ‘I had just come on deck to relieve the 
bridge, when I saw at once that something was wrong. 


“We want you to discover the name of the vessel that 
fief and then slipped away in the darkness, 


“The newspapers and public opinion seem to have come 


to the conclusion that the unknown vessel was herself sunk 
in the collision,” said Lewis. “ You do not then share that 
view :” 


“ We havo the best of reasons for not doing so,” was the 


prompt reply. ‘ We have a doveriptins of her from the 
survivors, and no such steamer has 1 
since the loss of our boat. But I will begin at the begin- 
ning and narrow your efforts by relating what has been 
done already. 


n reported missing 


“The Tintern Abbey left Southampton on the afternoon of 


December 14th, bound for New York, with 237 passengers 
and a crew of 160. She was an iron twin-screw steamer 
of 7,000 tons, having two funnels and four masts. She was 
the crack boat of our line, holding the record for the 
Western passage, and she carried a heavy mail and a 
valuable cargo. Her Captain—my good old friend Stenning — 
had commanded one or other of our boats for twenty 
years, and was as capable and careful a man as there is in 
the trade. 


“Nine hours after her departure—that is to say, about 
—the steamer was halfway 


Sir George paused, and selected a paper from several 


pocket-book. “I will read 


Rockets were being burnt fore and aft, and there was a 
ood deal of shouting among the deck-watch. I could see 


that the Captain was himeelf assisting at the steering gear, 
and that th 
anxiously to the port side of the vessel. Following the 


e other officers on the bridge were looking 


samo: direction E saw a large steamer approaching us 
diagonally at a great speed on the port beam, and only a 
tow yards away. A moment later she struck us between 
the bridge and the forward funnel cutfing right into us 
and breaking down the bulkhead of the engine-room, which 
instantly began to fill. At the moment of the collision Mr. 
Hotham, the chief officer who, like myself, was on hie way 
to take his turn of duty, wasin the act of going on to the 
bridge. The port ladder, by which he was mounting, being 
crushed by the blow, he was hurled on to the bows of the 
strango vessel, which immediately backed out. Though 1 
ran forward for the purpose, I was unable to make out her 
name. All that I could see was that she was a steamer of 
about 3,000 tons, with one black funnel and three masts, 
the foremost being square-rigged. When she had drawn 
clear she proceeded on her course to the south-westward, 
disregarding our signals, and we saw no more of her. . So 
far as I could see she was not materiallyjinjured.’” 

Sir George replaced the statement in his ket-book, 
and continued :— “ Sergison was the only one of those saved 
who actually saw the collision, every one of the deck-watch 
having been drowned, but-the facts were amply confirmed by 
what the other survivors saw when they rushed on deck at 
the first alarm. The chief engineer, who was among the 
saved, as wellas an American naval officer who happened to 
be a passenger, agree with him as tothe nature of the 
damage and the dastardly conduct of the other vessel in 
not. standing by to render assistance. The stranger had 
gone too far in the darkness when they reached the deck 
for them to be able to describe her, but all the survivors 
are at one as to her disregard of the Tintern’s signals of 
distreas, though able to steam away at a high rate of speed 
herself. I: fact there has been, I am glad to say, an entire 
absence of the conflicting statements preva'ent on these 
occasions, and entire unanimity as to the splendid behaviour 
of our officers and crew. 

“The heartrending scenes that ensued in the twenty 
minutes before the steamer sank can have no bearing upon 
this inquiry except to make us determined to pursue it to 
an issue. It is on record that her stern rose so quickly out 
of the water that it was impossible to launch more than 
three boats, and that of these two were almost immediately 
swamped. The third boat, as you will remember, got away 
five minutes. before the steamer foundered, and reached 


Fowey on the south Cornish coast nine hours afterwards, {+ 


with her fifteen ocoupants nearly dead of cold and exposure. 
That is all I cr anyone can tell you of the disaster itself.” 

The detective seemed to be about to speak, but checked 
ae You d 

“You were going to say?” said Sir Geo eagerly, 
divining his intention. 7 nae emgeeel 

“ An important point strack me, but perhaps I had better 
wait till you have done,” was the reply. 

“There is no need to wait, Mr. Lewis,” said the baronet. 
“The point which I expect-you have noticed is the heart 
and focus of the whole. case. You were thinking of the 
chief officer, Charles Hotham, who fell on to the colliding 
vessel, were you not?” —? 

The detective nodded. 

“Then you see what it amounts to,” Sir George went on. 
“The investigation may lead to a charge of murder or at 
least of forcible detention. The whole case hinges on his 
disappearance nnd mysterious silence. We, the directors, 
have been waiting in vain for a communication from him, 
and there has now cla sufficient time for us to have 
heard, not only: by cable but by « letter, had the ship into 
which he fell been bound to the uttermost ends of the 
world, without touching any intermediate port. It is 
chiefly this that has decided us to place tho matter in your 


hands. Our theory is that the captain of tho str: 
vessel, aided perhaps by his crew, waa determined to esc 1,. 
the consequences of his culpable negligence, and thn 
oo harm has come to the only man who could identi}; 

em. : 


‘Fashions for Children , 
and will be awarded to the sender of the best atten! -' 


Week expin: 
__ Suny lo, cs 


Ney 


“That is an extreme view,” said the detective, thous. 


fully. “To me the fact of your officer’s silence wou: 
rather strengthen the supposition that the other stean ; 
was also lost. The 
might have wished to act like that, perhaps, but |, 
would not be able to rely on the silence of his wh.l. 
crew. 


person responsible for the collisi:: 


“My dear sir,” said Sir George, with a touch of irri. 


tation, “have I not mentioned that we have proved beyond 
all doubt, by search at Lloyd’s and at all foreign regist ric. 
that no such steamer as that described by Sergison j. 


missing or overdue, or has been damaged since the colli-iin, 
In shipping circles proof of that kind, from such a descriysj..1 


as we had to aid us, is a matter of the easiest A 1) 


You may take it from me, absolutely, that the vess) did 
not sink that night or subsequently—unless from ay. 
entirely distinct cause during the last day ortwo. We. :)s, 
should have come to the same conclusion—that she wert 
down—did we not know that no steamer with one blich, 
funnel and three masts is unaccounted for.” 

“I have not come to any conclusion,” said Lewis. «| 
am only twisting it about. Let us look at it another way, 
There is the possibility of Mr. Hotham having been kill 
by the fall. That would account for his silence, than: 
of course it would not exonerate those who hushel it 

“That has occurred to us, and I fear that it is net ony 
possible but probable,” said the baronet, so sadly that the 
detective hesitated to make his next suggestion. He did «. 
as delicately as the implied suspicion would allow. 

“Of course I have no knowledge of Mr. Hotham, aml v..n 
must check me if the theory is too outrageous,” he =i, 
“but how about it having been made worth hia while t. 
disclose nothing and keep out of the way?” 

Sir George fairly laughed. “ So that is the latest phase 
of ‘ twisting it about,’ eh, Mr. Lewis ? I suppose it i: + 
natural notion to hold from a detective’s standpoint, Init it 
won’t serve here. Your profession won’t allow you tol linve 
in moral rectitude, I dare say, but it will let you vive 
credit to motives of self-interest. Charles Hotham i. 
engaged to my daughter Marion; his highest ambiti-n i- 
the command of one of our steamers, and ne is next on thi 
list for promotion ; and his father is a large sharshold-r 
in the shane On the top of that he is as hone-t a 
gentleman, and as fine a sailor, as ever trod a deck “ 

Lewis made a wry face. “ We must tick Mr. H tham ul 
then,” he said, “but you cut the ground from under im, feet 
at every turn, Sir George.” 

“ Well, ther is something more to the purpose.” =i tle 
baronet, handing hima paper. “That is a list compiled at 
Lloyd’s of all steamers with black fannels and three i:i-t: 
that were, or might have been, in the Channel on the nivit 
of the collision. There are seventeen of them, you -10, sit 
their owners’ names, and those of their captains, ar: «ll 
given. Here, too, is the address of Sergison, the third 
otticer, in case you should like to talk to him, theny. | 
know he can’t amplify the statement I read to you. We 
have kept him at home to be ready in the event «! huis 
evidence being required. And here are the addres: «i 
the other sailors and passengers who were saved, Jat you 
must remember that any light they can throw will only be 
on what happened after the collision. Report to me: 


‘personally, please, the moment you have news.” 


(To be continued). 


COLONIAL COMPETITION No. 3. 


Tue preceding competitions for Colonial readers have hen 


so successful that we propose to offer several further 
substantial a under the following conditions : 
Competitors mnust send in an envelope marked COLONIAL, 
to reach this office by October Ist next, a description «f 
the most remarkable sight they have ever witnessed. ‘I is 


may be either an accident, a natural phenomenon, 1" ; 


animal or vegetable curiosity—in fact, anything which 
has struck them as extraordinary. Attempts must nl 
exceed 200 words and must he either typewritten or ‘'y 
clearly written with a pen. 

The first prize cgnsists of 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Pearson's Weekly 
Home Notes 

Short Stories 

The Sunday Reader 


Pearson’s Magazine 
Athletic Record 

M. A. P. 
Dressmaking at Home 
Hom: Cookery 


matter in what corner of the earth he may reside. 
Ten other prizes, each consisting of 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Pearson’s Weekly, Home Notes, and Short Stories, will <0 19 
the sender of the next best ten attempts, while twenty-five 
gold-plated pencil-cases will be awarded to the nex! best 
twenty-five. 

Don’t hurry over your attempts. Goquietly to werk and 
think carefully of all the remarkable things you have 0 
in your wanderings. There is plenty of time to mail yr 
attempt to reach this office by October let. 


You will see mention made of some of your friends on the front page of this woek’s HOME NOTES. 


‘\ 


WEEK ENDING 
Juxy 1o, 1898. 


Usually the Case. 


THERE was once a poor boy who, whi'e walking along, 
* gawa pin on the ‘parement befcre him. Quickly the 
little lad stayed hia et. ps, and picking up the pin, stuck 
it curefwly and securely in-his coat. ; 

‘A rich man, chancing to pass at that time, saw the 
action, and was much impressed by it; so much go, that 
he to k the boy into hie hae and fin lly adopt-d him. 

‘Thirty years have passed and the erstwhile poor boy 
is a South African millionaire. Tle other day he drew 
a cheque for £2,000, and gave it toa former schoo!mate, 


who had not prospered in the race of life. : 
~All tuat I am now I owe to you, John,” said the 
niillionaire. 


~ Kut I don't understand,” stamrered the beneficiary. 
“Simple enough. If I hadn't hated you so at school I 
should never have picked up that pin to put on your 


Beat.” 
The Mean Man at Last. 


To the large number of stories of ‘the meanest 
mn.” which are frequently re’ated, one should be added 
of 2 certain Frenchman, famous for his Labit of 
ermubling at everything and on every occasion. 

He was attacked by infammatory rheumatism, and 
was carefully nursed by hie wife, who was very devoted 
to Lim in spite of his fault-finding disposition. His 
suifering cau-ed her to burst into tears sometimes, as she 
git at his bedside. 

One day a friend of the invalid came in, and asked 
him how he was getting on. 

« Badly. badly!” he exclaimed; “and it’s all my 
wife's fault.” 

“Ts it possible P” asked the friend in surprise. 

“Yes. The doctor told me that damp places were 
lad forine; and there that woman sits and cries just to 
make the air moist in tke room.” 


The Sadness of Parting. 
practical husband 


SceNngE at the parting of a Ee 


from a rery poetical wife. She had both her arms about 
his neck, 

« John,” she sobbed, “ hie are going vay Pp” 

This was so palpable that it would have been madness 


to attempt a denial, so he merely observed : 

“ Look out for my collar, Maria.” 

“You will think of your wife while you are gone?” 
she whispered huskily. 

He was a trifle nervous under the pressure of her 
arme upon his collar, but he spoke reassuringly : 

“T will bear it in mind, my dear.” 

“You will think of me as mourning your absence and 
auxiously awaiting your return ?” she murmured. 

“You can trust me to atténd to it,” he replied with 
as much firmness as if it had been a request for six 
barrels of mackerel. ne 

“ And you'll be very careful of yourself for my sake ?” 
she suggested in a broken voice. 

_" I will see it attended to, my dear. But it is almost 
time for the train to go.” And he gravely sought to 
remove her arms from his neck. 

“John, John!” she convulsively cried, “don't forget 
mine, don't forget me!” 

* Maria,” he said, with a tinge of reproach in his tone, 
“I lave made a memorandum to that effect.” 

Then he entered the compartment, and as the train 
noved out of the station, he was looking for the price 
“f console and she was weeping on a eeat of the waiting- 


room. 
oo Ho 


“Mr. Grumpy,” asked Mrs. Grumpy, “ what does it 
mean here when it calls this a mad flowing river P” 


“Frothed at the month, I suppose.” 
—— 
Ricarp : “They eay he gave you a black eye.” 
Robert: “That's the way people exaggeent I had 
the eye already. He merely laid on the colour.” 
———f——__- 
eo “Papa, there is a big bluebottle on the 
. fs (very busy): “Step on it and leave me 
—_——f—-__. 
_ Quits Proper.—Keedick: “ Young Browne added 
an. his name after he inherited hie uncle's big 


Fosdick: “That's quite right. Rich peopl 
entitled to more ease than poor people.” een 


——s to 


ad with steel P ” 
o customer “Ceriainly not; that seems to me ridicu- 
Watchmaker: i "¢ i 
scl ae fae had y idignlousP Tan’ ik fact that 


___ PEA 


as = v 
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POISONING CLUBS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By a TrRoorer or THE Cape Mounrep RIFLES. 


THE existence of poisoning clubs in the nineteenth 
century, in any part of the world possessing a civilised 
form of government, may, at first sight, cause a start of 
surprise to some English readers. 

his surprise will not be lessened when the informa- 
tion is added that the poisoning clubs of South Africa 
are not secret societies pursuing their murderous 
machinations in the dark, like the Nihilists or the Clan- 
na-gael, but are recognised associations of respectable 
European citizens, not only tolerated but encouraged 
and subsidised by the Colonial Government. 

Moreover, their periodical meetings are fully reported 
in the public press, at which the number of victims is 
triumphantly announced from time to time, and schemes 
are openly contrived and plans discussed for increasing 
the scope of the club’s deadly operations. 

All this sounds somewhat gruesome, and seems to 
have a smack of the cold-blooded devices of the Borgius, 
who reduced poisoning to a science in the middle ages, 
or at least to point to the latest expedient of the wily 
Post to get rid of the hated Uitlander by fair means or 

oul. 

But, in point of fact, the poisoning clubs of South 
Africa are nothing more desperate thun associations of 
farmers, who combine to wage war by means of poison 
upon the leopards, the jackals, the wild cats, the baboons 
and other wild carnivora, who play such havoc with their 
sheep and goat krauls, 

The depredations of these animals form such a 
scourge to the farmers, and inflict such losses upon the 
stockbreeding interests of the country, that the 
Government does all it can to encourage the farmers to 
exterminate them. 

When the farmers of a district form a poisoning club, 
the Government not only supplies them with grants of 
arsenic and other poisons up to a cer.ain quantity free 
of charge, but also provides rewards for every tail that 
can be produced of the mischievous animals. 

There is a fixed tariff of reward, the scale of payment 
varying from a pound for a leopard’s tail (locally known 
in South Africa as a tiger's) down to five or three 
shillings for the tail of a jackal or a baboon. Thus a 
farmer in South Africa is as keen on tail-hunting as a 
North American Indian is on scalp-hunting when on the 
war-path, or as, until quite lately . &@ Hindoo was on 
collecting the cobra skins for which the Indian Govern- 
ment granted rewards until it was found that the astute 
Oriental took to cobra-breeding as a lucrative industry. 

The modus operandi is very simple. Poisoned 
carcases of sheep or goats are acattered about the veldt 
here and there, and by the combination of a number of 
farmers a tract of country as big as Yorkshire can be 
kept more or less “baited” within the scope of one 
sage club’s activity. The farmer or his Kaffir boys 

d the dead jackals or baboons who have swallowed the 
poisoned buit, secure their tails and report the number 
of slain to the secretary of the club. 

Many more of the enemy perish, there can be little 
doubt, than those whose bodies are found; and the 
farmer who has not as many tails to show for his poison 
as he would like, comforts himself with the thought of 
the “tigers” that have crawled into the krantzes, or the 
jackals that have dragged themselves into their holes to 
die. . 
Sometimes, too, the poison claims as victims friends 
instead of foes, and the farmer has to stand the loss of 
some of his favourite dogs who have incautiously eaten 
of the tempting meat in their rambles about the farm. 

It is not often, however, that such accidents occur, 
and by means of poisoning clubs and other destructive 
agencies, the depredations of carnivorous animals are 
being gradually diminished in more settled portions of 
South Africa. 

By perseverance, the farmers and the government 
hope to speed the day when the present numerous kinds 
of beasts of prey will be as extinct in South Africa as 
wolves are in Britain, since the employment of some- 
what similar methods in the time of Saxon Edgar and 
Alfred the Great. 


Wanted, a Perfect Pipe. 
A PRIZE OF 810 OFFERED. 


P.W. offers the substantial prize of £10 to the 
inventor of what we consider to be, after a fair trial, the 
best all-round, inexpensive pipe. 

We shall not undertake to put the winning pipe 
upon the market or to finance it in any way. 

All models must reach this office, together with 
clear in :tructions as to the method of using, not later 
than ara August 2nd. 

If sufficient postage accompanies each attempt, the 
models will be returned at the discretion of the editor, 
who, however, does not hold himself responsible for loss 
or damage. 


F You ge anything you want to beat or if — is any- 
thing want cheap, a sixpenny advertisement in 
Bargain oun ” in the ATHLETIC Recon, 
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What He Thought of the Court. 


AT a police-court in one of the townsin the North of 
Scotland a witness showed some signs of levity while 
being examined, and was promptly cautio ed hy the 
presiding mayistrate to address the ¢ urt in a becoming 
manner, else he wou!d be commit.ed for conte upt. 

* Whagr's th’ court ? ” said the fellow, with a slight 
air of disdain. 

“Tm the court!” replied the magistrate, with some 
dignity. 

“ De'ilw’ that ye are!” suid the witness. 
Jamie Tocher, the tat’e merchan’!" 

--—$- 


He Effected a Sale. 


SHE made a call at her usual drapery establishment 
urchase some stockings. 

‘aking a seat, she was shown by the obliging young 
man some very pretty striped urticles ; but sbe did not 
care for them, as she thought they were out of fashion. 

The assistant began to wonder how he could convince 
ths a that this was not so. A bright idea entered 

is A 

“Madam,” said he, “I will soon prove to you that 
most ladies are wearing them at the present moment. 
You see, madam, there are about ten lad.es in the shop. 
Don't be alarmed when I shout, but keep your eyes on 
the other ladies’ feet.” 

He gave a knowin 
counter, shouted in a is 

*“ A mouse! A mouse 

Each lady instantly drew up her dress, with the result 
that—well, she ordered six pairs of those striped 


stockings. 
oS ho 
The Position of the Coal-Scuttle. 


Ir was a case of aggravated assault, and a husband 
appeared before the bench to answer a charge that w.s 
preferred against him by his wife. 

As is perhaps customary in such instunces, sympathy 
generally was on the side of the woman; and the man, 
who was undefended, was, as a matter of course, having 
a hopelessly bud time. 

The witnesses called were positive in their assertions 
about the attack which, as they declared, had been made 
upon the wife, and they enlarged, as opportunity served 
them, upon the extreme gravity of the offence. But at 
last a witness made several suspicious pauses in her - 
evidence, and one of the magistrates, an old bachelor, 
desperately antagonistic to the opposite sex, and with 
Be one about the case, leant over from his seat and 
said: 

“Do you mean to swear, my good woman, that at the 
time of the quarrel which constitutes the cause of this 
action, you clearly saw the prisuner with a coal-scuttle, 
making ready to throw it at his wife? ” 

“ Well, sir, not p’rhaps exactly,” replied the witness; 
“ but I mean to swear that I saw the prisoner with a coal- 
scuttle.” 

“Then let us know accurately in what attitude you 
really saw the prisoner,” resuied the relentless justice 
of the peace. 

“ Well, now, sir, since you've asked, I'll tell the truth 
without a word of a lie,” said the woman. “The 

risoner was lying down, with the coal-scuttle over his 
bea and his wife pene on the top of it.” 

The case was dismissed. 


“ Ye're jist 


to 


smile, and bounding over the 
ud voice: 


3 


MorTuHeER: “ What’s the matter, my dear? Why are 
you crying ?” 
Harry (between sobs): “TI left my toffee on that chair 


and the lady’s sittin’ on it.” 
——. en 

Quiet WastEeD.—‘‘ Somebody has invented a noise- 
less cannon.” 

“That's just the way with science—always putting 
help where it isn’t needed; why don’t some of those 
cranks invent a noiseless alarm clock ?” 

eee See 

Browne: “ When were electric lights first made?” 

Towne: “ When Noah chased all the animals out of 
the ark.” 


Browne: ‘‘ What do you mean Pp” 
Towne: “ Well, didnt he make the ark light.” 


—-1-___ 


In Brooklyn, there is a “shaving parlour” 
which holds out the following inducements to customers : 
“Physiognomical Hair Dressers, Facial Operators, 
Cranium Manipulators, and Capillary Hair Cutting. 
Shaving with Ambidextrous Facility.’ 


—1--—__. 


THERE was a price upon her head. 

She was very calm. A smile played about her lips. 

“Tis well! 

She paused a moment in thought. 

‘Tis well! I will take it.” 

Then she removed the price from her head. There 
was a tritle of lace and a flower or two, of course, but 
the hat was mostly price. 


W. G@. Grace celebrates his jubilee on July 18th. The ATHLETIC RECORD on sale next Wednesday contains an 
account of his most famous performances. 


‘ 


.generally promise to behave like real ladies in 


. 


iF IT’S 


CONVICTS. 


A TASMANIAN IN LONDON CHats WITH ONE OF THEM. 


Whew I obtained an introduction to a follower of | 
the latest female occupation—a lady prison warder—I 
pictured in imagination a powerfully built person, with 
a stiff upper lip. and a steady eye; Judge, therefore. my 
surprise when 2 slim, fragile-looking lady atepped into | 
the room where the interview took place, her pile | 
delicate features revealing no sign of those qualities, 
without which she would shite been absolutely unfitted 
for t!e life she had selected. 

“I did not choose my present employment,” she 
Legan, * because I felt that I had a mission. I thought. 
it is true, that contact with a person of refinement might 
operate favourably on convicts, but I became a female 
warder mainly because I dislike a sedentary life. 

“Does the life realise my expectation? Not quite. 
A inale warder has «house free; we have to live in 
upartments inside the prison walls, and the gates are 
shut by ten, after which there is no going out or coming 
in. Our salary, too. is not large. A matron may get 
:s muchas £150 a year, but of these there are only a few. 
We have to commence at £45 a year. 

“Considering thit « lady warder is able to exert a 
treater moral power over the prisoners than an ordinary 
warder is able t» do, I think our position might be 
improved. 

“ Applicants have also to be between twenty-three 
ind forty years of age, not less than Sft, 2in. in 
light: they must alro be single or widows without 
children. 

+ At first I thought the life a romantio one, but scon 
fornd that the caliing does not favour sentimentalities. | 
Female convicts are not all as wicked and vicious as 
) cople suppose; and, curiously enough, the fact of my 
being brought wp asa lady gives me great weight with 
iny charges, for it is a pecultarity of nearly all female 
criminals to think that they are quite genteel. 

“*We are loth ladies, aren’t we?’ { am told re- 
peatedly every day. When I reply, * Yes, except when 
you tem up your clothes or start screaming,’ they 


future. 

“Do I think a bad woman worse than a bad man? 
In some respects, yes. When a woman has once 
enteved a criminal life, she seldom attempts to escape 
from it. Frequently, when bidding me good-bye, they 
mutter something about being back be"ore long. Ser- 
vants convicted more than once are sure to find their 
way back. No mitter how gud the situation they 
procure, they will give notice if they find thieving | 
innpossible, and keep on changing till they cecure some- | 
thing suitable. 

“ How do they manage their characters? Just now 
there is a difficulty, for the woman who has been sup- 
plying convict 'd servants with refcrences from a nice 

.ouse in the West-end is dead; but her place will soon | 
be filled, The charges, £2 per character, amount to a 
g: od sum atthe end of the year. 

“In one respect lady warders are a great improvement. 
I have reasoned at least half-2-dozen of my charges out | 
of a desire to commit sypicide when I have caught them 
making a halter out of their sheets. But when the life 
grows insupportable nothing will prevent a female 
convict from beating her head against a wall 

“Whom do 1 consider the most extraordinary prisoner 
now under my charge? A woman with a dual nature. 
To obtain the money to minister to the sick and 
necessitous she will hesitate at no crime. Let a case of 
genuine distress come under her notice and she will 
stick at nothing. shoplifting, obtaining goods by false 
pretences till sufficient is procured. She will frequently 
implore me with the tears streaming down her cheeks 
to find out how some of the recipients of her bounty are 
getting on during her absence.” 


Thrilled by Numerals. 


Mme. Mopszsxa, like the rest of humanity, is not 
averse to an occasional joke, and one of a practical 
nature which she recently played upon a supremely. 
high-class assembly was unigue in its conception. 

A dinner in her honour ‘fad been given-at a certuin 


| event of my being killed.” 


munsion, and toward the close the guests joined the 
hostess in a request that Modjeska would favour them 
with a brief recitation. 

She stated her willingness to oblige, but though she 
racked her brain, nothing @ propos recurred to her, and 
finally she begged to be let. off with a short selection in 
her native tongue. The suggestion was applauded and 
Madame Modjeska began. : 

Although her listeners could not underatand the 
words, her gestures and some.thrilling tones held them 
enthralled until the final syllable, when she was over- 
whelmed with plaudits. - 


As she was preparing to de her hostess asked her 
for the title of the selection she had given, and much to 
Ha few Madame went into a small paroxyam of 

ughter, 


“Tam sorry to deceive you,” she said, smiling, “ but 
my-recitation haet’t any name. My me faited so 
that as a last resort. I recited the cena Mey from 

ane to two hundred and thirty, im Peliah.” 


Most of us have a summer 


~ PEARSON'S WEEKLY ma 
MALE|* WELL, OF ALL THE 


COOL CHEEK!” 


Below will be found the best of the attempts 
received in connection with the “‘ Cool Check 
Competition.” Pencil-cases have already 
been forwarded 1o the successful competitors. 


Some time ago a Jandy called in a newsagent’s in our town, 
and after rummaging among the fashion papers on the 
counter, picked up Isobel’s, aud saying to the astonished 
assistant, “I just want to show this to the millincr across | ho 
way,” marched out, and ‘shortly returned, saying “Thank 
you,” and calmly laid the paper on the counter. ‘he doctor 
says there is ati hope of the assistant’s recovery. 

Tire following, I fancy, is a good example of “cool 
check”: Jones, erming home in the small hours of the 
nizht half seas over, hummers loudly at the door of a lozal 

»twobroker, Out pops the head of indignant “uncle” 
Tota his bed-room window above, inquiring what the dis- 
turber of his peace requires : 

“ T only want to know the time, old boy!” Jones replies. 
“ You've got my watch, you know!” 


A rew weeks ago I was travelling through the West of 
England, the only other occupant of the carriago being a 
middle-aged man. I had just finished reading my P.W. 
when we entered the Box tunnel. Immediately my fellow 
traveller leant over and asked if he might look at the 
paper, to which 1 assented; but no sooncr had we left the 
tunnel than he returned it, saying: 

“Tam always afraid of a collision when going through 


| this tunnel, so borrowed your paper, and signed the coupon, 


in order that my wife might bz well provided for in the 


Sree 


Some years ago a friend and myself were playing on the 
village green, when a-pieman happened to pass, carrying 
on his arm the old-fashioned can with a fire beneath. My 
friend hailed him and, putting his hand in his pocket, asked 
the man if the pies were hot. The man stopped and, 
peng fone his can, took a tray of pies out and handed 
one to him, but he again asked him if they were hot. 

Receiving a reply to that effect, he said, “ You are sure 
they are very hot?” and the man stating “Yes, here you 
are!” he, as much to my surprise as to the pieman’s, 
shouted : 

“ Well, blow them, then!” 

It need not be mentioned that we immediately decamped. 

BOK 


A Wootwicn poultry dealer had his Christmas show 
on. Whilst the attention of the assistant outside was 
momentarily diverted, a working man unhooked the finest 
goose within reach, and, walking up to the shopkeeper at the 
scales inside the shop, said: “Governor, just tell us the 
weight of this ’ere bird.” 

The boss irritably requested him to get his birds weighed 
elsewhere, as he had something botter to do. The man, 
seemingly abashed, de d with the goose, and the shop- 
keeper subsequently discovered that it was his own pro- 
perty he had sent elsewhere to be scaled. 


——_—_~en pots 


I was seated one morning on the front at Folkestone with 
a little pile of papers beside me. It had heen raining 
heavily the night before, when an elderly gentleman came 
along and sat down beside me. After a few minutes he 
asked if he might borrow my P.W., which I was not reading 
se esr him, b dis; 

I it to him, but imagine my disgust when instead 
of perusing it, he calmly proceeded to spread it out on the 
seat and then sat upon it, .emarking that he was afraid the 
sone might be damp, and he did not want to risk catching a 
cold. 

I xnow a case here in Belfast. A compositor of my 
acquaintance went up to a policeman and he asked him for 
a match to light his pipe. When the policeman gave him 
one he quietly struck the match on the policoman’s 
number on the collar of his tunic, and then procceded to 


light his pipe, and for his cool cheek the magistrate: 
him sigur. aad 


Spee’ 


Tus following little incident occurred while I was wait- 
ing on the platform at Aberdeen the other day: 

* Have you any tobacco?” asked a man of a stranger in 
the station. 

“ Plenty of it, neighbour,” said the “ friend,” drawing out 
a large plug and handing it to him. 

“T say, friend, does it make any difference to you where 
I bite this,” asked the ay ip turning it over and over 
in his hands as if looking for a good place. 

“ gh gph a cit ae the a in surprise. 

“ Well, then, ite it in ow,” said the nei 
stepping aboard the train as it started out. oe 

sre 


a house in Tufnell Park was broken 
ce of the inmates. 


A Few weeks 


velvet pile tab 


To put a finishing touch to their audaci pinn 
tothe tablesith action whidh aes aia 


We have hada fine time, but don’t like ; . 
agree with our delicate oe. fo get a bother quality Seale’ tie permet 
tt, (Signed) ‘MISKERS, 


the poor slum chifdren, for the Fresh Air 


heoliday—except 
to learn how to enjoy ft thoroughly see the advice in this — 


. Werk ENDING 
Mere oy 


I was reading a Pearson’s Weekly the other day w: 
standing waiting for the train at Bolton, = 
camo up, and asked me if he might look at my paper a shit 
ute. He then “coolly ” tore the cricket coupon out. iii 
still more coolly asked me if I could “lend ” him a sta» 

! 

AxsovuTa month ago, in the office where I wove! 
the younger son of the head of the firm (kee on " 
emp joyé like myself), desired to present his father with . 
birthday gift, and accordingly purchased a penknife it 
tradesman’s | (who has an account with his father), sad 
requested him to charge same to tho firm (his fat! 
This has been actually dono, and in addition, this yi. 
ane _ a commission on the account! How is that ¢., 

ee 


A sTEAMROAT just started was suddenly recalled by an 
old gentleman who shouted: “Hi! there’s a party of tif ¥ 
coming aboard.” After ho had boarded the vessel, the e:ytain 
said : 

“ Where's the fifty ?” 

“Tam,” said the old man, “I was fifty last week.” 

The captain, to hide his feelings, went down tu the ei:, 


Two women came into an upholsterer’s shop in Liverp.: 
where I was working and asked to be shown some cirj. ts 
My master showed them all the carpets except on«. ani ver 
they did not scem to be pleased. As tho proprictur « 
about to show them the last one, one of the women sai 

“ Come along, Eliza, or we shall be late for the train.” 

“Oh, do wait,” said the other woman, “till we seu {) 
one unrolled, Baby does love to see them vetting ur. 
rolled.” 

This clearly shows that all our trouble was for bali. 
amusement, and that they had no intention of Inyins 
carpet at all. ; 


pee. 

A Liverpoo. gentleman not long ago adverti-cd fir 
companion to accompany him to Klundyke. Two or thr 
days afterwards he was awakened by a furious peal at th 
door bell. He at once hurried down and after fumtdin: 
about in the dark. opened the door and prepal it \ 
young fellow in evening dress was standing there 

“ Are you the gentleman who wanted a companion * 
to Klondyke ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” replied the other. 

“Oh! Well I thought I would call and tell you Toe 
go with you. Good-night!” 


‘* Pearson’s Weekly’ Railway and 
Cycling InsGrance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds. 
This holds good for any number of claims te 

extent of &2000—not for one oniy. 
y Guaranteed 


S2OO0O “Pecan, 


OceAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTE: 


CorPorATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, ond 4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON Ew. 
‘0 whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, mi-' +. 
- sent hace seven. days to ‘tne above address.) " 


RANC 1ICK. applicable to passenger trains 2: 
INSURANCE TICKET, oPpnd ireland ‘ 


issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890. : 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Co: to the | representative uf aus 

person Billed an accident to: the train in which the deceused wan 
passenger (including holders of sca- : 

ce officials 


in any of the railway 
with or Puilwray 


representati es of such a injured should 
accident within three cal months thereafter, and thit net 
the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. oe 
One red Pounds’ will be paid to whomsoerer the Editor” 
Pearson's Weekly may decide to be Next-of-kin of avs ‘ 
who meets his death by an accident while actualy 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of euch accibeat 
had in his, me possession, the Insurance Coupou the 


first page. or a ath ik it a with his, o ae 
usual ee itten or on the space provinces 2 
foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four fours thereafter, avs 


thit notice was eee of such accident to the said Corporttes © 
above address, within three days of its occurrence. 
The above conditions are the essence of the contract. _ id i 
Insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only.) 
entitles the bolder to the t of, and is subject to, the cond}, 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act. 
1890, Biske No, 2 and 3. ‘ 
‘ The Purchase of this cation is admitted to be the pay 
Premium under Sec. 34 0f the Act, A Print of the Act cant > 


office of thie Journal, or of the said Corporation. No p.rse 
of ‘more than one Coupon Wicket of this ponte in respect of the 


B.3B.=' h atwelve.month ent ; 
See ath gt 
on, tke or the paper, 


on their perses 


ty carry °, to the 
Sealers 
© pape enrietta Street, don, WC. ann’. 

z ROREBY CuR WIPE that the premium in ve ip 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY £°,000 dainwaY INSUKAKCE, vl co 


of the UXULING INBURANCE, has been paid up to de 
and bree . a Mate every 


rig, tL 
purchaser 0 PEARSON'S WEEh Wy * 
inewr th this Company aaninst Fatal Railteay Accitent to ey 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, ond agatust Fatal Cyctiny Ace’ 
the conditions named in the notice above. 
General 
Manager for 


the Goose : 
asta 
BS SEP alll 


can’t al try—but 
mone horse em ne come 7 


sank 


Pe 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLty 16, 1898. 


A Peculiar Spring. 


A sPRING of water has recently beon discovered at 
S.annahs Post (the site of the new waterworks for Bloem- 
fontein, Orange Free State, South Africa), the peculiar 
properties of which are likely to have a marvellous effect 
on the coloured population of South Africa. 

Inoxcavating the reservoir a spring was struck about 
ten feet below the surface, which, it is found, has the 
effect of entirely changing the colour of the natives 
working in the water. 

It was first observed that the feet and legs of the 
Kaffirs working in and near the spring had turned a 
light yellow colour, and subsequent experiments proved 
that the muddy water vpplied to other parts of the body | 
produced the same effect. . . | 

So great has been the rush of natives seemingly | 
anxious to change the colour of their skins that it has 
been found necessary to inclose the spring with a ten | 
foot galvanised iron fence. ; 


i 


oo ho —_____— 
He was on the Track, 


“Loox here,” she suid defiantly, as she strode into | 
the police-station, “ my husband is missing.” 
«You don’t say so?” | 
“I don't say so, don’t I? Well, I'll have you to 
understand that I do say so, and. what’s more, you 
heard me say so. And I don’t propose to stand he:e 
end be contradicted by any man tbat lives.” 
She 
~[ didn’t mean any offence.” 
“If that ain’t like aman! What difference does it | 
make what you meant ? You don’t suppose I care what | 
be meant? You've got your business to attend to, 
raven't 
make silly remarke. Where’s my husband?” 
“ Why—how do I know where your husband is?” 
“ Of course you don’t know where he is. You're not 


up to the tax-collector's office for the last twenty—I 
inean ten years, paying my share of your salary to look 
after just such cases as this.” 

* Well, madam, I don’t know where he is, but I’ve 
£0: a clue.” 

"You dcn't say s0P” 


“The first thing we do is to look for a motive. ; | 
If : 


think I’ve found ont why your husband left home. 
I learn any more I'll let you know.” | 

And he dodged into his private office and bolted the | 
deer. i 


vet at 


Seoeoeee 


This Table shows the time required for the Digestion of various kinds 
of Food in the Stomach. It also indicates the period the same articles 
take to digest if a dose of Guy's Tonic be taken after the meal. 


Aveture Aitet Y Averoxe After @ = Pre we ' 
ier Sas | tbe (sate . NT | | 
FISH. Mf HIN. Feu, H. M.| HLM. 8 
ish .. A ee ee | 2:30] 2,0 
Gabe ss 2[ ape] sho | Bename ss T]rH5] 2 0 (CLOSES JULY 30.) 
ce a) Slots Hite lives e In order to advertise the wonderful discovery of the JET BLACK and BRILLIANT 
Hecrings- .. 2 ra Gooseberries ..| 2 30] 2) 5 RED “‘ EGYPTIAN” MARKING INKS we have decided to offer the above prizes 
Mackerel .. : o]-3] 0 Grape Skins. | 5 30 410 to the | ag eer of a bottle of WOLFF'S Black or Red Marking Ink, post 
Oysters, Raw “a'35 2\0 Melons .. e+ | 3} 0] 2 30 free, 1/6; Foreign Orders, 3/-. 

‘ 2.15] 1/35 Oranges ..  «- | 2:45] 2, 0 WE WOULD SAY THAT OUR PREVIOUS COMPETITIONS HAVE GIVEN FULLE3T 
Plaice 3} O| 2/20 Pears, Ripe = ss nA] C/ © 30 SATISFACTION, AND WE HAVE MANY LEITE@S FROM DELIGHTED PRIZE-WINWERS. 
alll be es ici data (el ns Grasp this oppo-tunity towin a prize. The Competition consists in filling in correctly the missing letters 
coe sel aie MEAT. | in the six following sent snces relating to WOLFF'S “ EGYPTIAN” MARKING INK. 

Turbot ‘2 21] 2,20] 2) 0 || Beef,Boiled&Salted | 425) 3 10 1 W.we S Lessee eee es E Meee ee GLK 
Whiting .. 3) Of 2\ts » Roasted 4. | 3,20} 2 30 Fy} 
Calves’ Head oe e323 . eer eeee soe 

POULTRY. Fichage x: vee | 3| of 2 30 8. AS... EP.......E 
Duck a () iver oo ee | 3.20] 2'40 saad 
Fowls, Boiled o are Mutton, Boiled .. | 3; 0| 2:25 4.A......5 RR... N U.. Ee D 

» Roasted 3)/30| 3/0 ” Roasted .. | 3.15] 2 45 5. eee eenevns Us oe oe ee % 

Goose a9. 4| 5] 3|35 ial or ee | 5/20 4\3 6. R.....S Civinace E 

Rooks .. 6] 0} 5} 0 ripe, Boi eo | I] O] Oo} ; ia 

Turkey 4. 4/25] 4) 0° Veal ee oe 1 4) 0 i lid wihior mete ogy cena Woitt's ante tot ot.3ce y heromaval le and 
| even resists chlorate. It requires no heating or preparation, may be used with any ordinary pen, 


| Granv'He Square, 
paused for breath. and the sergeant murmured: | k 

{ Off Springbnen Rona, 

| 


ou? All I ask is that you mind it, and not | 


; Watl'ng Srreet, B.C. 


' Carter Breet. Walworth S.E 
paid for knowing where he is, are you? I haven't been 
| 


Guy's Digestion Chart. 


WE offer a prize of £5 to the amateur draughtsman who sends 
us in the best s-ries of pictures in outline of a bunoroas nature. | 


Competitors should see the front page of the Bie Bupcrt, and, 
send usin a series of six drawing. on onc page of Bristol board \ 
after the style which will be found there week by week. 


Competitors must not copy tlie front ware of the Bic BuepGrr, | 


They must invent new characters, and the prize of LS will be 


given to tho artist who sends us in the best series of sketches from 
on original, clever, and humorous standp int. 

We shall, no doubt, then offer a situaticn in this office to two 
or three of the competitors, not necessarily the winner of the 
first prize, and we hope it will be the foundation-stone of fame 
for them in the future. 

All competitions to be sent addressed “ Art Competition,” 
Pearson's Office, und to reach hers not Liter than ‘Tuesday, 
Augnuet 2nd. 


RESULT OF THE ‘‘PHRASE”’ 
COMPETITION. 


SEveraL attempts were sent in for this competition. 
That of Mrs, Sanguinettiy-of Gadebrook, Boxmoor, was con- 


| sidered the Lest; it ran as follows: “The moun rose—with 


the assistance of a little baking-powder!” Gold-plated 
pencil-cases have been sent to each of the following fifty: 


A. Thickett, 4 Henr.’s Terrace, Rodney 8 r-et, Hull: R. Churchill, 19 
wWc.: R. ‘Thomas, 14. Viewforth Syuare, Edinhurch ; 
._M_ Cairns, 2 St. John’s Gardens, Is!and Bridgv, Dublin; 
i Glasgow: C. Smith, 16 
McGowan, 19 Swinley Lane, Wigan : W. F. 
Rorthaea; R. W Thomp-on, 38 Whitehall Roid. Gatesheat-on-Tyne; P. 
McGeehan, 83 Black Street, A'rdrie, N.B.; W. Smith, 18 Aish’ Street, 
Poplar, E.; C. Paterson, 3 Avenne Villas, High Barnet, N.: W. 
Taylor, 8 Ballant'ne Placo, Perth: W. Foxall, Back 60 Carver Street, B r- 
mingham; (. Roberts, Me'roze, 3 Wiverton Ruad. Sydenham, 8.E.: 

W. Smith. Sussex Villa, Uttoxeter New Road, Werby; J. Sewell, The 
Lund, Lamplngh, Cockermouth: J. Cole, 209 East Street, Fave: 
Fox, 31 Maryland Nond, Stratford, E.: A. W 


Pp. Mefiregor, 
Millyate, Arbroath; L. 
Holloway, 94 Jeas'e Road, 


bt 


. Rus-ell, c.0. J. 


Lewisham ;| Mrs 
Hancocks, 221 Brons wick Road. Speribrook, Birmingham; 


W. Sco 

Gold Street. Tiverion, Devon: W. P. 

A. Brive. 40 Clemens Street, Lenaming:on: A, Ransom, 15 Down n: 

Farnham; A. D. Me vin, Horncliffe, Jubilee Road, Weston-auper- Mare: 

Sturrock, c.o. Mrs. Ste je, 32 Blm Road, Edinburgh; Mias M. Jcn-on, 

Coombe Villa, New Malden, Surrey; C. A. Slatter, 14 Leagrave Road, 
auton. 


Bristol : 
Street, 


The Tebulated Statement given above contains only a 
few selections from our full Guide to Digestion. 
articles. of Food in gene 
hints on Diet, will be found 
in the Book wrapped around each bottle of Guy’s Tonic. 


lete Chart; dealing with 136 
os and aiieg tale valuable 


Saved Her Life. 


Read this Letter from a Lady who was seriously ill with Chronic 
Indigestion and other complications. The writer gratefully states 


that she owes her life to Guy’s Tonic. 


‘ ‘ “Thurlby, Alford, Lincs., June 15th, 1898. in soar ones for t MAR a INK 23 soon as B ae ini i aaa ‘ih 
“I recommend Guy’s Tonic wherever I can,as I think it is so sed alae eae eho hae ue ev prk pal yge ty bommoig! i 
s, valuable. In fact, seven years Guy’s Tonic saved my life. I hag 12, Fiesbacy Strects #.C = Se a Carer ee ene oat NESE 
“owe my use to nothing ber as all “ rs had failed. My case was “ne a yeet with thie cueoptional and muine Competition, we would WOE = aoe Be sit: 
Chronic Indigestion and other complications. pocsive aot cals) Be ine teri en eee ours! 
ry ra but the i fe free, contains 
“(Mrs.) A. SYKES.” gets, the crac PLE aDS ocld Ge atkes Saber tor’ Lead ts Wie lege botticror Masking tek in tne 
or y joe. 
Weam 


Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation. It is on Sate at 


all Chemists and Stores, at t/e} per Bottle. 


articles marked 
requires no fixing. 


The Com- 
ral 


seat Ar hii 


’ 
Voutal Onder for 1/6 
Black, and a stam; 


Write distinct}: 
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we 
petitors who 
giving the camber of their Postal 
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; and nothing whatever can be discovere 


op 
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Snow That is Alive. 

A MOosT curious phenomenon in the North-wes of 
Canada is the appearance of millions of minute Ileck 
insects whenever a thaw occurs. 

During the winter the snow is dry and cri-p like sand. 
of these 
insects; but as soon as a thaw comes, they are found 
everywhere in large patches, looking likea dusting of soot. 

‘They are generally known as snow fleas or snow lice. 
and have slight hopping powers, being able to leap 
some three or four inches. They entirely disappear when 
it freezes again, and not 2 trace of them can be found. 

They do not fall with the snow, as there may 
have been n> snow for a month or more before their 
arrival, and are probably analagous to the “red snow” 
of Arctic regions. 


eee 
The Fire Fiend in Australia. 

PEOPLE in their comfortable English howes can have 
no idea of the horrors of flood and fire the Australian 
settlers have to contend against. In February last the 
most awful fires and floods raged throughout Victoria 
and Tasmania. Who'e towns and «villages were 
destroyed in a single day. The wind chopped round in 
every direction, and le.t the ¢ untry like a chess-board. 


the fanes to save their homes. 

Thousands of sheep and cattle were roasted alive and 
whole families fared no better. The sun for a whole 
week was like a blood-red ball in the sky, and the 
temperature was as high as 120deg. in the shade. All 
shipping was stopped, for the coast, for hundreds of 
miles, was one dense mass of smoke. —. 

At the fourth test match in Melbourne, play had to 
be discontinued, as the city w 8 under a heavy pail of 
smoke from the fires 3U0 mies away, and the players 
half dead with the heat. The most awful distress pre- 
vailed, and relief parties were out all over the country. 

; Some of the incidents of the fires are both pitiful and 
unny. 

On family covered the baby up to its neck in the 
ground; the two little boys laid in the water-tank all 
day, only coming forth at intervals to water the ground 
round the baby, while the father and mother fought the 
fire for the lives and home. Another family stood all 
night up to their necks in a lagoon of water, which 
was nearly boiling, and the fire roaring all round. As 
morning began to break, a large burning tree fell and 
killed three of them. 


| The settlers were up for whole days at a time fighting 
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£10, £5, £3, £1 PRIZES! NO DIVISION! 


The Lowest Prize will be not Jess thaa £1 Guaranteod. 


‘WOLFF & CO.’S 


with Wolff's ‘‘ Egyptian’ Marking Ink can be washed immediately, as this ink 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


€ Prizes will be awarded as followe: To EA Purchaser who fills in o rrectl 
oe et d £5, ll words €3, 8 bet rh! pase ALL THE 


. For less then 8 Words, no 


WOLFF & CO., 82, MILTON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


A little trouble will secure you a prize. 


and full your name and address, ne of this paper at top of your letter, and send 


a considerable sam of money in advertising our ‘‘ Egyptian” Marking Iuks, ant 
way to expending it on newspaper advert:sements, &c. 
eve receive their Marking Lak in a week to communicate with us again, 


words, write them out on a 
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of 
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14 
HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PaGE MORE ParricULaRLy FOR LADIEs, 


IsonuL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters. so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HOME Nores. 


should be thoroughly washed 
Sink Brushes \.th bot soda water and eoxp 


once a week and dried in the air. 
added to pickles is 


A Pinch of Celery Seedy creat. ‘improve- 
ment, and should be boiled with the other spices in 


vinegar. : 

To Kill Moths in Cloths. \X™P the aut 
bake it in the oven for several nights. You must. of 
course, be careful to see that the heat is not sufficient to 


damage the cloth. (Reply to ANX10U8.) 
When making this excellent 


Pickled Cabbag i pickle add as much saltpetre 


ae will cover a shilling to each gallon of vinegar. If 
this is done, and -the pickle stored in a dry place, the 
cabbage keeps its colour and retains its crispness to the 
end. 


The Stains on your Heliotrope Dress 
will be very difficult to treat, now you have washed 
them. It is best to remove stains on a light material 
with a paste of fuller’s earth and water, letting it dry, 
and then brushing it off. If necessary, apply a second 
lot of the paste. (Reply to F. PHILLIPS.) 


Now the Weather is Hot 4 riche pony 


not too strongly urge upon my readers the necessity to 
have all water for aking purposes boiled. The 
microbes will thus be destroyed effectually. If the water 
is stood for twelve hours before pouring into bottles, it 
will be quite clear. I am confident that if drinkin 
wat-r were more gener’ boiled, many cases of typhoi 
fever would be prevent 
may be made in this way: Bruise 
A Good Ink yait a pound of wutepalia and 
stand in one quart of water (shaking it now and then), 
for about four hours. Then add three ounces and a 
half of gum arabic, and when that is quite dissolved, 
three ounces of copperas. To prevent the ink becoming 
mouldy when kept, add three or four drops of creosote, 
which gives a pleasant tar-like swell tothe ink, and does 
not corrode the pens as chloride of mercury will do. 
(Reply to Jer Buacx.) 


. Take the stock m which a couple of 
Rice Soup. fowls have been boiled, pe all 
fat from the surface and let the soup boil up. Throw 
in a good cupiul of rice, boil for quarter of an hour, or 
until the rice is tender, add enoug 
soup; season with white pepp»r, salt, and a squeeze of 
lemon juice. Pour into a tureen, scatter: over some 
chopped parsley, and serve. If the fow] broth has had 
no vegetables boiled in it add an onion and a piece of 
mace with the rice, and remove both before serving the 


soup. ; 

Gen; ’ Cut thick slices from a 

Swiss Poached Eggs. 3" ioaf and with a 
round pastry cutter, four inches in diameter, make 
as many cases as you wish to serve . Make an 
incision partly through each circle with a cutter two 
sizes smaller, and fry these cases to a delicate brown. 
Pull out the centre, leaving the crofiton as for a patty, 
and brush over with run butter, season with pep) 
and salt. Then into each crofiton put a wicslyspaaition 
egg, having trimmed the edges so that it just fits the 
hollow centre. Scatter chopped parsely over and 
serve. 

, To make fifteen ons 

Home-brewed Ale. o ale boil about pa 
one gallons of water, and when you can sre your face 
in it, stir in a bushel of malt. t the infusion stand 
for three hours, then draw off the water and boil it 
slowly for rather over an hour and a quarter with one 
pound of good hops. When the beer has cooled to 
about eighty-five degrees, work it with i 
stand for two days. Place ina barrel, but do not put 
in the bung till the beer has done working. A second 
lot of boiling water may be added to the malt if you 
= "aie quantity of beer. (Reply to Mary 

RY. 
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"ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS “So 
ARE THE: 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


On aceount of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting departinent 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 
scientific world, with tlie result that our patterns, which 
are the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, 8o we offer the patterns at half price, viz.: 
Bodices, 34d. ; Skirts, 44d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats and 
Skirts, 74d. ; etc. etc. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 


For Washing Coarse Clothes sft seep i 


go farther than the hard yellow soap. 
will look much 


A Boiled Leg of Mutton {etter when it 
comes to table if it has been wrapped in a cloth whilet 


cooking. 
° may be removed when obstinate as 
vi ea Stains isles: Mix equal parts of glycerine 
and yolk of egg, lay on the stain, and allow to dry in. 


(Reply to PuzzLED.) 
should be composed of 
A Vegetable Salad (retully boiled peas 
tender French beans, and young currots sliced. To 
these may be added cold potatoes or vegetables which, 
are at hand. 
To Preserve your School Maps Pg hich 


tta-percha, whic: 
E coated on both 


brush over each with a solution of 
is quite transparent. They may 
sides. (Reply to HELSTON.) . 

and neatly re- 


Pastry to be Cut Sharply Guires that the 


knives and fancy cutters be dry, clean and floured. The 
only other way of cutting pastry is to dip the 
implements into boiling water and use at once. 


.z is best preserved by rubbing 
Cast Iron Work constantly with the Wack. 


lead brush. 
. in hot weather, pour it 
To Keep Hilk Sweet directly it comes into 


large shallow basins, and never allow it to stand ina 
deep jug. 


: and other insect pests 
To Keep away Flies \richtickleand sting} Cook Watercress like Spinach, *¥™ 
the face in warm weather, it is a good plan to sponge can get 


it in such quantities, and you will hardly know it fr 
the garden vegetable. (Keply to H. 3). salen 
. +, do not add the sugar 
When Stewing Fruits til the fruit is tl “a 
roughly cooked, then it should be stirred with the 
straight end of a wooden spoon till dissolved. 


Stains on Water Bottles ¥jii ve removed 

‘ ‘ if you stand tea- 

leaves and a little water in the bottles all night. Inthe 

saornieg alate er proba well and wash them. If this 
loesn’ e off a ins, stand vinegar and ealt in th 

bottles and shake thoroughly. lie 


Knives to be Kept in Good Condition 


with water containing a few drops of carbolic acid. If 
gnate have stung one the best remedies are olive oil, 
unea'ted butter or lard rubbed on quickly. The carbolic 
should be procured of a chemist, mixed in the propor- 
tion of one in forty. 

chop them 


To Use up Cold Potatoes, Srely, place 


a layer in a pudding-dish, season with salt. a little mace, 
and bits of butter. sift over a little flour, then put 
more potatoes, seasoning, etc. When the dish is full 
poe milk over, set it in the oven and bake a nice brown. 

hie same dish may be made with raw potatoes; it is 
well in thia case to cover for awhile so as to steam the 


tatoes at firat. Jf cooked potatatoes are used, allow | |. never be dro : ‘ 
z . 7 pped into hot water, but wi: elean 
ao soma oe tg g and if raw potatoes, three- | vith g damp cloth, wrung out in hot wate a atiped 


at once. Where there are very many knives to 
clean it is Spore. glen fo Dares large tin pot to wash 
them in, with water just 4 enough to wash the 
blades, without wetting the handles. If the handles 
are constantly wetted ivory splita and the appeur- 
ance entirely spoilt. 


Rice Cream 


Brown Bread Coffee il eden og ani 
should take the place of some of the tea you are now 
taking in such large quantities. Take some pieces and 
crusts of brown bread, and dry them in a slow oven 
until thoroughly hard and crisp. Place these in a 
mortar and pound them; then store in a canister, and 
when you wish to make the coffee,place two table- 

‘ula in a jug. pour overa pint of boiling water, 
keep hot for a quarter of an hour; then strain and 
drink. Add cream and sugar as you would to coffee. 
(Reply to Toro.) 


makes a ve 


an when the rice 


I hope this recipe will answer your | with two ounces of loaf 


Bride Cake. ; it makes a nice ‘k- 
coloured take. Take “three-quarters -of -a pound of |. 
butter and fourteen ounces: of sugar, half: of which 
should be Orleans su Beat up egge to the weight 
of one pound (weighed without shells). Two pounds of 
raisins (stoned and chopped), two pounds anda half of 
currants (well washed and picked), one pound of candied 
mixed peel, one pound nicely-dried si'ted flour, one 
nutmeg and ite weight in mace, one gill of brandy, 
mixed with a few drops of essence of lemon. the 
butter, but not too much; then stir it gradually to 
the sugir, and beat till a white colour; add to this 
the yolks of eggs well beaten. Meanwhile have the 
whites of eggs beaten to a froth, and added, then put 
slowly the spices and flour, last of all the fruit without 
the citron, which should be arranged in layers, one 
about an inch from the bottom of the cake, another half 
way up, and the third an inch from the top of the cake. 
The top of the cake should be smoothed over flat with a 
knife dipped in water. The baking tin shonld be 
thirteen inches across the top, and about five inches 


. Cut some tbin slices of veal, 
Veal Olives. rather wide, and about three 
or four inches long; place a very thin slice of 
fat bacon on each, spread it with forcemeat, and 
sprinkle with fneky-chomted shallot, eayenne, salt, and 
nutmeg. Fasten each roll securely with string or a game 
skewer, brush over with egg, and fry brown. 
Put the olives in a stew-pan, cover with good brown 
sauce, and stew gently for three-quarters of an hour. 
Take the olive up, remove the strings, place them on a 
hot dish, and garnish with 
boiled peas and slices of 
lemon. Strain the sauce 
round and serve. (Reply to 
MF. L) . 


deep. Bake in a slow oven for about four hours.. Try ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Soiree da rice Tenet red | can yn rte 

sticks to this the cake is done. on shoul a .. £2.00 
be pub ce when theeskets lakelanddnen reuined to|Sete eae 4°00 


Fall page inside, facing page of matter, sither 


the oven to brown. To make the almond raste: beat ¢ 
white paper or Snd or 3ré page of ae 


the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, pound 


one pound of best almonds very fine, mix with rose- back page, per insertion... ... ee 
water, mix with the eggs ight together, add to Peacten ciara . ” ” wr ace = r H 
this one pound of caster svgar and lay over the cake th pages, ne e He 1210 0 
ens _The icing should be applied while the cake is | Tenth page ,, a ve a 10 0 0 
hot, for it will then harden by the time the cake is cold. | Fromt page, whole a. we me 120 0 0 
Beat together one pound and a half of icing sugar, or ” Bale, a ewe mes SD OO 
double refined sugar, with one and a quarter ounces of ” a Se Se Ss “ae 


fine:white starch. Sift this through a fine sieve. Next 
take the whites of four eggs and beat with a knife upon 
@ flat-dish for twenty-five minutes. Gradually add 


the , very slowly, or it will make the fall and | Black blocks are charged % per cont, extra, AU advertisements ave 

spoil the colour. After all the sugar is put a beat it | sbiect to approval. | A must be sent in by Noon on Thursday. 

for half-an-hour, then lay it on the "mond icing. | Tre ropnetors reseree fi gies setae Se Be upon the insertion 

Kproad it evenly with a amnife dipped in ot water. | Yu "tmuniatassuna's olde ty tdvetaynint e001 
* ~ “op "9 Weekly ** Offices; Henristta Street, London, W.C. 
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The languor occasioned by summer heat is effectually relieved 
by Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa. Its restorative and recuperative | 
effects are wonderful; and cyclists, tourists, and athletes 
generally, find it a boon. It gives staying power, strength, 

| and stamina, and prevents fatigue. 


NEW PRIZE SCHEME.—50,900 PRIZES. Coupon with every tin. Eisiiteen Coupons 
Cote Ra nee ene eee OWNTREE & CO itan Tie tet Works, York, cntitle 

senler to a hand:ome Prize Box of Chocolates and Confectionery, value ls. 6d. Offer remains | 
open till August 3let next. { 


Or att Grocers, Coemists, &c., in 6d., 9d., 1s. 6d. and 3s. ‘Tins. 


A Splendid Offer to Pearson’s Readers. 


25,000 HAND CAMERAS AT 4/6 EACH. 


£150 in Prizes given for Photos taken with 
Pearson’s Hand Cameras. 


NOTICGE.—THE PEARSON HAND CAMERA. 


‘ilo Camern ix being specially made for Pearson's Wirkly by one of the largest camera manufacturers in Great Britain, This camera is 
tt the makers at 108 each, and our reacers, by Spcclal @rrangementa, are Yong tgs be supplied with it at 4/6, ther with a 


or yP utea, Chemicals, ‘and Instructions enab ing anyone without pre: mowledge to take a photo with the greatest of 
i stele Gite Sh Raunt giaaet hx SSE eee, ete eee - For Infants, ‘Children, Invalids, and ts Aged. - 
r] “This is an excellen admirably adap to the wants of Infants and Young 
The Pearson Tou rists Camera Persons ; and, being rich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the 
Carries 6 Quarter Plates, Fitted with View Finder. bone- forming ‘and other indispensable elements of food.”—SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, 
ah agenda ona came ati tesa ed th tae at aN a Eeleerl |  MLD., Be-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
“ Park Lane, Harpole, Northampton. 


toc sunt of 7-6, und 6d, extra for parcel post ; 8 - in all. 
1 500 GRAPHIC STEREOSCOPES GIVEN FREE, “Messrs. JosAH R. NEAVE ‘ Co. “December 11th, 1807, 
“ Dear Sirs,—Just a line to let you know what your wonderful Food has done for my little 
Together with 12 Stereoscope Slides. boy, who has been brought up on it since he was a fortnight old. He is now one of the finest 
Lsenw hee aa nein Pach inctnen by Sekt tei istraaseine eeteeries| children in Harpole; be.ore he started taking the Food there was not » poorer chil aus where. 
Several persons have used it since seeing what it has done for my child. [ can sifsly say he 


vivid, » the oe ee eh eis Des. that opeervers would sin fone tr k they, were Kevlne at vaare eat 
i. tri Or ec an t 
eee eg a sia mee} would not have lived if it had not been for NEAVE’S FOOD.—I remain, yours sincorely, 
“ (Signed) ANNIE PAINE? 


tal, wh 
RULES.—all gh ee ust mark on left-hand Sergeants « of fc euvelons the hala 

If the directions given on each tin are followed, the infantile system may be 
regulated without the aid of medicine. 


Over Seventy Years’ Established Reputation, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INFANTS’ FOOD. 


* Pearscn's Camera,” send it Siena with postal order for amount to 
A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 


THE SILVERITE CO., LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


AOTICE.—NO PERSON WILL BE SUPPLIED WITH MORB sual ONE CAMERA. 


Ritter Road Skates. PROM es ton Commi cea, tet 


Frame, Large 


amplon mkaters ‘ 
i “Deferred \ : BS £5 10s. ~ a INS LY. 
i Rae NEU MA 


The most effective cure 


YET DI OVERED 
: (GUARANTEED, FoR Gout and Rheumatism. 
= Ss sanaceee: ge bers th eich Wal.Ten SEVERN, me P: CoLemyon: he D Ae ona Sect ree 
m e mouth. rexident of the Du‘ile: r rt Society, wr tes: 

THE ROAD SKATE co., Warranty. Liat« free. ents wanted. 7 For two years "LT auflered martyrdom from natiorn in wd my jeints, all the wsnal methods of 
77 Oxford Street, London, W. Wa. COOPER, 735 OLD Kent RD., LONDON, 8.E. . F- F—— This is not a chewing | treatment fatled, and the malady was thoueht to be chronic. Eo happeucd ts hear of your cure, und - 
4 m, determined to try the Tablets, which I did with most natisfuctory reais, as Bowase epocdly en wbled te 

gum. resume my painting, to keep free from pain, especially ut night, ae Rove about without hesp. It wou'd 


‘ be ve Ungrateful to withhold thia letter, as I have good re on to believe your remedy tu beull you 
All chemists, 740., OF by reprosen mer t, 8 ne my cure may induce other sufferers to avail themselves of it, 
. ic 


We send a Cloth-b und Cookery Book con- (& Swell Afatr.) poston receipt of price. 
(a1ing 180 original recipes for all kinds of C_8. DEXT & Co.,3, Patring-ion Avenue, London. B.C. 

Soups, F ich, Savouries, Invalid Cookery, \r eae : “I 
und Sweets, free to everyone who writes 
\sor her name and address on the outside 
«ripper taken from a jar of our Extract, 


(Joy's Cigarettes) xf 
° \) Direct from the 
Signe im bine, de> vey * Immediately Belleve als" tes PARCEL. mer 


: t n ASTHMA, WHEEZING. 


unl post it to us. ‘The Company has nc HAY FEVER. wa Gartaing pe Leugeh fie can tty 
‘vunection with any other braud. Kei pair. 1Gutpure Side. 


All Chemists, box of Gover, iin. line, friuged, AN Curtat 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. items Se all ge a ll ge ie 


e nel] THE POLISHER |: METALS, 
t e pist 3 » ' 
THIS IS THE SHOE YOU WANT. v putlsucton, guaranteed or uconey neturum {Vand cheaper than anyother tnetal poltch 


Limirep, 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. HINDE’S CURLERS are oltainahic everywhere 


in the three Qneendoms, 64. ar.d Is. the box. 


7 | RRR A RS ARES, 
4 For GENTLEMNEN,| A fady writes: “'OUR HOME’ ts the best lad < 
Y Youtus, axp Bors, | Paper! ‘ave ever seen, Your patterns are perfect, For ene Pr . 900 Titustrationa of Lace |} known, Paste or tablets, ld. to ¢d,, 
0 sand Rwisa Curtains, frum 21. to 0s. per of all dulers, 
ron GoLFiNa, GIVEN AWAY House, Muslin Laces, etc » dace = Capes, Mouser, 
Cycuine, SHootixa, : Coast 4 § Tobacouns<ta Commencing. Sei 
Be iss, EvVEstna on Mokyixa Wear. In . PAPER PATTERN oe : Sd. Gunde (25) pages) ad How 
its: Sences, Vicuxas, Coatines, &c. $oe Open 8 clear strc, £9) lo 
fatterns’ amd Self-meagurenient Forms Post of this pretty Country, £ Bad, eee east Out sttin 
‘ Mode of Canvas, with strane Plaited Jute Solo, $8. PEACH & SONS, Kleven Geto, HOTTINCRAM, Hairdréwers fitted | fatgeat and original Weure (30 
Ic wi a anger in leather wi eee wee 6, 
Ne BRADFORD MANUFACTURING co. LTD., ,» BATHING DRESS ordinary wear, Wo sre constantly receiving repeat uration: Mee 0 Myers 


. it from tom: ho have worn u sing’ 

Dept. 43, BRADFORD. B with thie wooi’e “OUR LY Suan sland hrs Sea ecko 
on 6a 'rices (Post Free 

Y Nerds tat la:est invention. a neat day. 40 pikes beant fale {ff Quality (eelour, Brown) Chfldn's. Ladies’. Gente’ 

Seis pentitied th- Fairy Be t. to-day, ne ut ful'y A. Plain Shoes nostrapping ts. Gd. 18. 9d. 2a. Od, 

ai "y iJdustrated, 1 By Post, 24. (8D; simertir Canvae Ineper itu n) 2.6. a $4. 


: Ves ee er nel Cheat a2 orc} 8 7 tne B04. 28 
co “t po NEW =; Has ol A Most Delightful Number. r Banter fled tvs rue 1) 34. Gd. © Od. oa. ek 
First-class Stories, S.cial Chat, A Woman ubber Soles (Brown! . 
I y w Work, Cookery, at Home, Courtabip, Fancy | gms ee ¢ saunter he as 
; v Wor 1 sycling, 
7 bold fine si tle aud double page illustrations, | SA radawe 48 SHOE CO., 955, Bath Street, 
‘ ke. esure t) order this grund number to-day, ‘LUnatrated Catalogue of Noveltice post free, 14. 


“ OUR HOME,” 6 Essex STREET, RTRAND, LONDON. | FOR LADIES FROM HOME OR OW TOUR- 
—————_—_—_—_—_—_—————— , 
‘FOR THE BLOOD 18 THE LIFE.” Southall D alee. tena 


CLARKE’S edt el 


Sold” b Drape .. Outhittera, and Chemists 
‘a a roughout the world. 


a Sanitary CAN se TESTED FREES 


. : THEREFORE WRITE TO US 
For Peat merle Tin (a Postcard will do) a will be sent e 
post free, if when writing you name this Journal. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocos, €4., 9d and 1/6. Sold by Grocers, » 
wl 


‘hatever cause Syaiae, ooo coc 1 Sa 
Eczema one.each 1 a 
» Bad Lege, co Men ene wee ee Towels, 
anager for 8 stamps. 


THE “ IMPROVED *” TOWBL, 
at 1/, 1/6, & 2/- desen, 


emists and Stores. 
Address: @0, 61 & 63, Bunhill Row, London, B.C. 


LCCOREUEECC EG, 


Wh 
FREE SAMPLE on application to the 
Ladv Manager, 
17 BULL -STREE!, BIRMINGHAM. 
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COLONIAL CHAT. 


By an Australian Journalist. 


TH1s week I um your Editor. The brilliant notion of 
transforming the ordinary issue of Pearson's Weekly 
into a special edition filled almost entirely with matter 
supplied by contributors away in the Colonies, is one 
that will commend itself not only to the British 
readers in Britain, but to the men and women whose 
fellow colonists have turned out this issue. Every- 
thing is colonial. The ideas for the articles; the 
articles themselves; the jokes; the facts: and the fiction. 
For several months § have been at work cllocting the 
material, and, if the result is not so satisfactory as I 
had hoped, perchance it is becuse I am thoroughly 
soaked with the stuff, having read it all dozens of 
times in the course of my selection. But the who'e 
idea is a fresh and breezy one, and I feel sure that 
the innovation will be properly appreciated. 

Tue New Colonial Competition deserves very sye ial 
notice. Every one of my readers who residea out of 
this country has at some time or another wituessed a 
reniarkable sight of some sort, and now is the time to 
turn his knowledge to good account. Home readers 
will be doing both the paper and their colonial friends 
a good turn by posting this copy away after they have 
finished with it. 

Tue big batch of letters which usually LEP to your 
editor has been placed in my hands, and I am goin 
to follow as nearly as posei le the regular lines whic 
chdracteriee this page in replying to correspondents. 


Curious wishes to know whether living in India is much 
dearer than living in England. The 
uestion is rather too vague to answer directly. It 
lepends entirely on how and where you live. Curious 
is thinking of going to Bombay. He would probably 
find the expens:s all round pretty much the same as 
he finds them in England if he lives in the same 
style. Some things he will find dearer, some cheaper, 
but by averaging his expenditure I should think he 
would be able to bring it within the same limits. It 
might be worth the while of Curious to write on this 
subject to the Agency of the Company from whom he 
is going to buy his passage-tickete. 


RESULT OF THE FIRST CONUNDRUM 
COMPETITION. 


THE following ie the list of replies to the thirty 

1 Wat Toh hag the cmoperii om 

. Wat +» Wi Rofus; 2. Because it is the Capital 
-~ of Brance;-3:-Hecsece-it. ie.the seenter; 4. Resist: 
eae tipped and runs for cups, plates, and steaks ; 
5. The nose; 6. Because his tail comes out of his 
head; 7. When it becomes a woman; 8. A pack of 
cards; 9. The potato; 10. 1V.; 11. Ahole; 12. When 
they are sighers (which ie not frequently the case) ; 
13. Kick a dog; 14. Because he his got a beard without 
a chin, and-you are obliged to tuke him out of.bed:to 
tuck him in; 15. Daughter; 16. Because’ he is likely 
to become a great bore; 17. When it is united to steel ; 
18..The tiller; 19. The querist ; 20. Because he is in 
doubt whether to give up the worship of the Jug-or- 
not; 21. Putting a leg to the multiplication table ; 
22. We sit on one and stand on the other ; 23. When 
it-is eat-in; 24. Because it is-composed of a circle of 
bad fellows, very rough-spoken, with a nave in the 
centre; 25. Becanse it turns words into swords; 
26. Bec use you nea Reece teal ie until you 
give them a ring ; 27. use she keeps her beaux i 
a quiver; 28, Constantinop ce shi 


REFERRING to the startling article which appeared in a 
recent number of P.W. ‘on the shape of the earth, I 
remember reading shortly before I left Melbourne of 
a theory propounded by an Australian scientist in 
which the earth was said:to be shaped like at PB 
thit protuberance corresponding to the peg being t! 
South Pole. Probably this will account, not only for 
the discovery made by Nansen of the great depth of 
the Arctic Ocean, but for tke different results arrived 
at regarding the various measuremeats of geologists 
and astronomers, 

WirH the very interesting letter which J. W. W. has 
written to P.W. is inclosed a visiting-card the like of 
which I must confess I have never before szen. It is 
that of the Irish traffic agent of one of the Scottish 
railways, and cons‘ats of the name of the railway, the 
coat-of-arms, et a of the gencral manager and 
several other leading lights, as well as of two big 
steamers, a locomotive of 1847, and one of 1897, 
a, twelve-wheeled bogey car, besides mars of Ireland, 
Scotland, Northern Europe, and the World. All this 
crammed on to a little piece cf pasteboard 2tin. by 
ljin. I shall be giad to by ly pencil-case to the 
person who sends in by Monday, July 18th, the most 
curiously devised visiting-card in actual use. 
attempta must be inclosed in. an envelope and 
addressed to the “ VIsITING-cakD Ep1ToR.” 

W. G. B. writes taking exception to Reply 4060, on the 
subject of the origin of the mitre. He prefers to 
take it from the representations of the Babylonian 
fish-god Dagon. This is, after all, a matter of opinion 
rather than of dogmatism, and there is certa nly 
something to be said for W. G. B.’s contention. To 
be quite accurate, however, if we accept this view we 
must go farther back to Oannes, the Chaldean 
perkorree of Dagon.  Iilustration No, 57, facing 
page 186, of Ragozin’s “Chaldea,” certainly lends 
colour to this view of the origin of the mitre, though, 
pono Idon’t think there are as many arguments 

support it as there are of the view expressed in 
the Reply. 

Bre.ia.—I should say that the cathedral of Antwerp 
holds the record for a peal of bells; it consiste of 
no fewer than ninety belle, Elaborate chimes are run 
upon them every balf-hour. As you are fond of cal- 
culations, try to work out the time required to ring 
the complete changes on such a peal of bells, at the 
rate of two sounds a second. It will perhaps ass‘et 
you to know that with a peal of twelve the time 
required would be ninety-one years. 

AND now we come to the Fresh Air Fund. This, to my 
mind, is a most wonderful institution. We have big 
charities out in Australia of one sort or another, but 
none, to my knowledge, are run on the same lines as 
thig most excellent and, so fay as I can make out, 
eonomical form of brightening the lives of‘our fellow- 
creatures. When I first becawe acquainted with the 


scheme a few months neo, I was: more than surprised 
ich relied entirely for ite support 


_ tolearn that a fund wh: 
upon the readers of one or two paperscould assume such 
gigantic Bioporvions.-sncsta my mind, no journal 
an Englis| 


like this so colossally successful. 
experience that it is practically 
Britishers abroad to realise the terrible poverty and 
squalour existing in London and our big towns, and 
consequently their pity is not, as a rule, fully aroused ; 
but they may take it from me, an old colonial, that 
the poverty is terrible, and that every faithing they 
aay care to send along to the F. A. F. will vag Bee 
to the best possible purpose—namely, the giving of a 
Ee a of Paradise to tiny mites, who would other- 
wise have to exist continually surrounded by nothing 
better than bricke and filth. ’ 

THE treats, I understand, are now in full swing, but it 
seems that unless more money comes to hand they 

. will have to be curtailed. 

Anonasr the pile of letters I have before me are several 
from donors to the Faresu Arm Funp, most of them 
extremely interesting. For example, A Country Lap 


I know from 


le; 29. Becuuse he always 
looks down in the mouth; 30. Because he doesn’t 
suit the ward. ~ 


One competitor only sent a list with but ‘one error. 

ai ae ee) Kater E. Oxuis, 158 Mil. 
roo! uthampton, to whom a cheque f 

. £50 has been tomes iin, 


The second prize of £10 has been awarded to Mes. | "vabebly not sere eaes Sats 1 mye eon are 
Heepeet Manrin, Wood Rbydding, Ikley, Yorks,| or hard breathing, but thia is #0. On the strencth 
whoee list contains three errors. To each of the| of this, accept the contribution inc and may th 
following forty persons a cheque for £1 has been sent: | children breathe hard and deep of the fresh air chich 

pitas ta Morgen, 3 Hagnders Book, near G.W.B. sentigg. Cardi; J.@.{ your scheme extends to them,? ‘ Ep 

tos od Livegos 3c Mane 11 Bomone Btreot, Shetlells Ges, “FipestFrvuits” had his. salary increased, and bein 

er. 38 Allonley Street, Birmingham (two shares i A, Sellar, 84 Room, of. generous turn of mind immediately tpeecied 
NB. 194 Arundel trest, Bhofjnl Bobet a postal order for the amount of the weekly addition | 

age, 5 Peartree 8.E. ; Mra. to his income. W. A. Y. sent: his: donation because ‘ 

wille,”” Lanoeee , he has had an addition to his family; while a 

Puiham, §,W.; Miss party of eine, eo youths on.a ‘steamer started 

: me singing in order to brighten up matters a little, and 

aes BE shod fatal | . The proceeds. were all devoted to the F.A.F. 

de. co T. M., | A GARDENER writes to say that everyone who calls {o 

col, 8.4 Mz re Lane, Wort | see him expects to get « buttonhole. The other day 

in ay Street, Huddersfield, W.. Plant, df Falmrstpa he got a. for F.A.F., and since 

Street toke, Devoup rt . J. Lavers, Fortesone otel, Plymoath ; then he hase ol & penny each, the pennies being 

3. wer, @Bentw Wood, Hanmermaita, W.-W. Jotes Tal kst: entered on the Result : Sixty buttonholes in 

Hewoastle-on-Tyne ; Miss'A. Heaver, 8 Benbow. Hauineeeony three weeks. - Master Hubert Bromilow got up a 

small bazaar and realived £3:18¢, © 


Magy Ty Bag CE 


Tum above ideas are not registered at the Patent Office. 
4, Oxford Road, Bh 3 
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“THAT'S 
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but. 
n£¥ ‘Doe land, perhaps, it ie)nds boo much to my 
no journal but Pearson's: Weekly), could make a scheme || Instructor 


impossible for 


_. WEEx enpine 


JULY. 1b, 1698, 


AGAIN, a tiny dot of eight year:, named Violet Hu 
ihcli—the sive ak wacker bamderitiog mama con 
mensurate with the size of her heart—says that s!e 
has been busily collecting in Lewisham, and that 
despite the advice of one. or two unkind people to go 
home, and of the rudeness of others in Langing doors 
in her face, she has succeeded in collecting two 
shillings. And J am sure that two shillings was never 
better earned. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,162 1s. 93d. 
ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


Anon. .; Com 
BR. E. Horsley, £1 8, 
Amicus Humani Gene 
Quemel, 1e''N 890.7 
Qs. 8d.;Anon., 2s.; Frank Pin 


r. As, ; 
-; M W., 2s.; Mrs. Middteton. Se. 
D. Ban Mra. H. Willi. ms, 3s. ; 
N.G.C., 
Wall, 2s. 
. E., 2s. 
*8.,"" Stoke Newington, 9d. : 
G. 8. Tuowpson, 1(48.; BR. . B., 2a. 
Orabia, 9d.;- D::-D., -4d.;.-D. M.K., 1s. 6d.; A. 
ls.; Swansea W n. ls.; R. H. 


2s. 6d. 
Leomiust-r, 38.; Q. E,E 
rT. Fall, £11 


td. ; I, B, Sharp, 40. Cd. ; A. 
ee Atkin, le. 6d, B 
a jory Sage, H 
fs.; Mra. L, Devies, 56 : 
Cc. A. M., Liverzo 1, 
8. 6d.; Mrs, T. 


; ij i Mvod, 36.30-; F-E. 
6, L100, 64", Kathilons wed 
.G., 3d.; B.B., ds, 
of Willie Ellis, ids. ; 
; Canteen Wai'ers per 


61.; Anon, Is. ; Winnie C., le, 


W.8 
*Compedtion, £12 13s. 100. ; A. 


“ Conun. 


! Sa. Afred Is. 8d; 
and Willie Tipton, ¢¢, ; Mariel de Pass, 
Robinson, 3B. taylor, fa. dd. ; 
E. G. Scott, 186. ; A. L. Walker, ix., 
t, ; Ede ing, £1; Mies M. Herivel, | 's.; 
Arthur Ambroee, 3s. ld., Ada M. (inn, 10s.; Anon. 
£1; J. MacGregor, £1 1s. 3d. 
3 Leonard, 4s. 
H. B. Wa pole, @s.; Few Friends at FP: 
Z.A.B., 25; Violet Hutton, ; i 
G8. "Co, per J. D. 1%; C. Ensom, Mudie's 
.;. Stokers H.M.8, Monarch, 196.; Bobert 


7s. 0d.; B. 8. Harding, Sa 
H. Plumer, &s, 44.; F. A 


. Ue Koberts, 
ALM. C., 2a. 6d.; B. 
Sd.; E. Jamieson, 54, 


Brow. 0. 


6d. ; 
9a.; U.i'v Phillips, 10s. ; 
Charing TWotel, per. ae 
Baxte +, 2s., A. L. Wiight, Is : E. |. eS 
Jack Gubbin, 10e.; 1 ec.1 G, w.H. Fort 5¢.; J. brown, £1; 
; ellie By st. 28. ; Miss Scott's 
10s.; P. 8, Tod 


E.G. W. 
Employees, 108.; A. F. N. (Hi 4e,; Grett:, 
Dev.d Jenkins and Olive, la. 6d.:°R. H. Ticko, ae Gd; H Booth, 


a. Gi.: Wana t 6. and 

Intractor W. MoGuwen, £2 laa. ; Bi Towsley, i0n,s F. Von Hote 
netre ¥. Me ; £31 > 3_F. Von Hofen, 
10s.; M. T. Bos ock, 10s. ; ‘Light Branch G.P.O., per J. A. 
ik, 109.; Belfast, 10e.; Anon, 10s.; Ei Williams, 28. 4d.; Gi 
Pritchard, 5e.; W. (alvert, 21; Guest, 98. 34.; Family Whistl:s 
loa d,s Miss A. No 'Megun, Se: Misa idles’ 10a. ratio, Marvic. 
3 . » Magyic, 
Dorothy, and Ethel, is. 6d.; W. i 12s. 64. } Bir J. Caustou 
and Sons’ employés, | id , £2 Os. 24.; Confectioners’ Asso 
fon, W..C. ders, £3 10s. .3 ; Children of Codnur 
Girls’ hool, Miss e, 5e.; James Paterron, £1 Il&s. 


J. M. Sheppard, fos, GPO Gloucester W.H £1 68. 94 
Sam and Siero elt Si onaetan, pte WH Soe. . 


as L. ; B., 48. 2a. 
1377 14s. 1} 
Notice to Competirors.—All attempts submitted in any 


competition in connection with Pearson’s Weekly become 
= Property of the Editor, and may be used by him at his 
ion. 


GRAND TOTAL £1 


POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication. One Year | Half Year | 3 Monttis 
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111 
an 


ALL. POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Addrese— 
" _s 3) iymoursoms, Loynon.” 
Messrs, BR. 4. THOMPBON & Co. are our Sole Agents in Eyiney 
in one es ing Willaces Street), boy, Toon (3 Loop 
P,W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 249 Eue Rivoli, and 
at the principal Kiosks, 
leakly Dutings. Wonricdin Breet, Lasaaon, WO. 


a 


vex Ee 3 at PEARSON'S WEEEL y. 
: 3 \ 
| SEND AT ONCE. _TNERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE. |" 
eT = a 4 An Absolutely FREE Competition. You pay nothing 
F to enter, and even if you receive one of our 
‘ regret notices—and we make no sccret of the 
fact that hundreds are unsuccessful— you are 
0 0 Bic F : R 7 only out of pocket for the cost of two penny ; 
Re : stamps, which the Post Office get the benefit 
% fp of, eerane ~ a oo } 
assert o genuine Competition that it is j 
Ladies’ or Gents’ £23 A.B. Cycles. | 


ABSOLUTELY | 
FREETOALL.| | 


SEND ANSWEES BARLY as in the event of two er mere sentences being considered of equal merit the prize will 
TO 00,—Make up the best sentence as wi! an at woven events een words, the first letter of each word 

r ag wi 
| WHAT TO O.- with a letter of “ COVENT TRY. CYCLES FREE”! "in anyorder. Thus: “ You Oan Very 
Easily Learn Really Excellent @ arose © rom Our Elegant Roadster Cycles, Exhibited ted Meany Ten 


SOOO SSSOSOSOSSOHOSOSS OSHS SOOO OSO OE 


Yy ” It be seen that the initials of each word when transposed form the phrase Loy § 
CYCLE PRES The above sentence is only given as an example of what we mean, and must-not gid PRIZES STRICTLY ON APPROVAL, AND MACHINES “qF 
sent in. ao FOR 12 MONTHS. : | 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


rirst Prize, $23 A.B. Safety, fitted with A.B. tyres. 


| 

{ 

i 

Second Class (4 Lik ea £23 Cycle for £9 | Fifth Class (15 prizes) £23 Cycle for £12 ae 

Third Giass (6 prizes) £23 Cycle for £10 | Sixth Class (25 prizes) yi Cycie for £13 | 8 

Fourth Glass (O5 prizes) £23 Cycle for £Ii | Consolation (40 prizes) £23 Cycie for £14 j 
The following laéies and gentlemen (each of whom has signed a Solemn Declaration that he or she is in no way, either directly or indirectly, 

connected with t(jis Company). are a few of our Free Cycle Winners: Mr. Geo. A. Haynes, 9 Windsor Street, Barrow-in-Furness; Miss Mary Page- 

Henderson, 8 Lexham Gardens, Kensington; Mr. Archd. Merrifees, Marvay, Orkney; Mr. Arthur T. Woolnough, 29 Thomson Street, Govan, ; 

Glasgow, &c., @¢. We will forfeit £1,000 to any charity if this statement is untrue. : 

i TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE. COMPETITION I8 NOW OPEN and CLOSES MONDAY JULY 18th, 1898. Results will be declared us goon afterwards as possible. | 

Winners of prizeg must clear them within a weck or ten dys, otherwise machines unclaimed may be pomeice to the next in rotation. Pyjzes may he considerably increased in all or any one 

1+, Unleas etamp (not stamped envelope) is enclosed for postage of Catalogue and Result of Jo Competition, the Vemeney will not gaurantee to inform competitors of their success. Prize-wimners 


i not purchase any accessories with their machines, unless they so desire. ie the majority of the comp pos ies able to call and inspect the machines, WE GUARANTEE TO REFUND 
THE FULL AMOUNT paid for a second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or fer a consolation pei IE | THE HE OWnleR 19 NO GT PearecTLY SATISFIED with it on arrival. We cannot give eed ee or other ot 
. prizesin 


We offer this Haan i any Hana or pins able to prove that we have ever in the whole course of our \ r 
“ . existence sold our cheapest machine under £15 cash either to am ordinary customer, agent, dealer or shipper. 
2 of & & We do snot allowa shilling extra discount beyond the 34 per cent. off the catalogue price. A machine a 
; : possessing ali thase storiing qualities which make a really first-class machine of the highest grade cannot t 
be purchased anywhere in the United Kingdom under £1§ cash. Every experienced cyclist knows that. ’ 
Mark letters “Pearson” en left hand top corser of envelope, or the result may be delayed some weeks, and address to the Managing Director, } 
A B CYCLE CO. LTD., 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE HOLBORN W.C pe 
oe a ay j y ae 1} i, 
4. s: 
BUYING eee WANTED TO ors ta fond ’ , 
r CAMPBELL $ Gold Medal y® | ’ : 
site TELEGRAPH _MELODEONS Wf = 1 ae 
arringe Pai 1. fuse, ato ming Bel 4 q [ ois 
40 HOME SHOULD 7h, 4 - N / ' 
f ian . : 


BE WITHOUT OWE. . 
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ean alt be played oe thes : q | " \ J 
charming Tartruments. Ng 1 / : 
kn owledy of Music reg ire: H F 


pointes F iH Nit i i 
BPECIAL OFFER to the of 4 i 1H gs \ 
* PEARSON’ 5 ieenkiy : } MI = to 
Campa: a¢ Cen Me: , 4 y te! I 4d | } > i ": 
. ; : 

To. als who vend for, Gate (os os the Canipnert ea - pirates eon x 
* Master Shaving ic! a rutor cnn  Meloder * Ws . w* 
mode of Sheffield Becel will wells se Bed nt. ot 1 

we eee tee meet eA and sent Pp ’ - 
does n: in inre skin. oat frec ray] ’ “i 
| I ate etre Grant tt & Co., a Aleore. foooee MONIA : i pee J A- 

Professor BROWN, the Champion Melv udeon, Player | < b 
t, London, BC. x tase 4 ~~ Wa sme sy | = h as \ 


le ja'es, camp. 
" GELOWS.| Vapie aE che Piet ar 
e under iny touch, and they oniy, 
meat and. 


we themmelves. 
j gaits id at mend. oF 
"me Sno true oh ‘a tao Price Lint of wk binds 0 17 see | a \% 
Ch TAL S Ss 
Pee kf ph Tousen, age . aad Spee ead Penny Stamp Kn 


sd fry supe, A gon it ince a, Beta bitsteed 3 y oars. 
Pilea 4 Abroad. ae Seam vais, po naa a * Valuable improvements protected by HER: MAJESTY'S ROY. ‘AL LETTERS: 
FINCER: a Sample sig 7 oe = se st PATENT are only to be obtained in H: Samnel’s. Watehes. Lowest 


awnervine 14. __waadon, W.0. kK ‘s ATI NG G'S a | ossible prices. H. Samuel’s Half-Guinen “MARVEL” Lever Watch, 
SOO POW I r 2 | with Expansion Balance, fitted in stout close cases of a special materie’ 
. VY oo | 


F i - : exactly like er Silver. Complete with key and H. Samuel's FREE ® 
X HAVE YOU A POST-CARD ? ‘SEND FOR PARTICULARS. X for Rd LL BOMUG GIFT, 106.. BEWARE of imitations, H. Samuel's renowned 
masinieteqemant anne Be eeN i: Sterling Silver nome Watches, Fino, extra jewelled, three-quarter 
"Tis net é 
— woah Sneed Semprentus, we'll deserve it.” : plate movement, Stted with “PROTECTIVE” removable dust and damp- 
proof G4P, New patented improvoments included. S 


THE PEARSGN POTTERY COMPANY, 3) eeccccteeerney | ree cans, es potet wi ty, lonaction, Whe tameat 


ELANI.EY, : ee d-K&1- SPECIAL FREE CIFT on wweeipt of 26/-, GOMPARE this 
a : |] splendid: watch with what are often offered in retail ebope at. 
Are selling fast the most wonderful raskngs Crockery in the World. a an A RADionL ream aneny, cons. 3 GUINEAS each. BEWARE of puzzle competitions and ether worthless 
‘ Venutifal Dinner » Secre ‘Gnuer_ cover, |f-imitations. H. Samuel's KEW ROVAL QUARTO volume of latest Fashions 
mes ig ti , a in gold and ailver adornments contains full descriptions and wlustrations 
be Gilien, gion Poswen es mes af the above with 2,500 MARVELLOUS BARGAINS in Watches, Jewellery, 
“onsequemtty 9. rg Electro-Silver Plate - GUTLERY, Bags, UMBRELLAS, Musical 
‘hurming Chine ‘Pes — adver. 0} ae oe <1 Instruments, Sewing Machines, Pipes, &., * be. Extraordinary low prices. 
‘errie and a weet : J ars 7 HUNDREDS of Testimonials. 
re! ol f | 
NOTHING. for eget ; y ' SPECIAL SONUS GIFTS FREE 
RAED f to purchasers. Fall particulars and Ten lists of presenta sent on a 
tlio nd ps Rog hed ovér the Wert, Sverbody not only eatisfied but amazed at the 4 ‘ ‘separate eheet with each Volume. very artcle guaranteed. A 
Hu o are es Wedding or Birthday Presents. i Maer haa > Sa FREE TRIAL allowed. Full amount returned if dissatisfied. 
fie orden a us an Svar, iteap ia-vasdal, desis oF i This Book ‘ig sent to eS on application ABBOLUTELY 
purchaser Pee Rehan Ae wom NO Ad a alld ; PREET Bend your name to-day. ammouncement from Pearson’s ous - 
the Cie Seas sees of 5 are ate in volours on emwete of 9 1 Weekly, began tay Bt H. eine. All P.O. Orders to be made payable a g 
‘vr Lite and Parteners: © Breede trom wrestage guaranvecd. All & sam spa card ee a bi Sosa ayariepartt = Office, Manchester. . 
THE PEARSON POTTERY , COMPANY, ' — : i — 97, Oooo erie, ‘7 MANCHESTER. \ 
MAMLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. _— en, a a ek 5 padham; Pedehets sad Lelaniion: i 
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= GIVEN. AWAY.“ /BRUSS ELETTE| 
ony On I POM NL, aa for rae ee CG ARPETS. . 


; { AY i adreat, ome. es Admittedly the the Cheapest in the World. Seaiuless, Woven, aad Rever-| 
1 “nema aunts A My > K Wor nee LE sible. Rich Turkey Patterns aad Colouriags, Saperior Quality, . with |. : 
eee - » ) in .. Handsome Border to match. A-mtarvel of Rxeaiinte and Boseky. : 
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Pro 
slobecia to wool, being pect of . onl: 

beo sremade of ate So oeues, thas ening ul een Profits. : 
‘ OVER 200,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST r TWELVE MONTHS. baad rome 
TLE Ty SRR ERATE TOR a _GIVEN AWAY: 
e na wo oF 10/6. advertisement for 5 to ali readers of Pearson's Weebly'} ° 

‘MONEY - WILLINGLY RETURNED iF NOT APPROVED. rOnEea cor ens 8 68 TOE 
Thousands of Repeat Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received. 

Tyrae View Villas, Bt, Helen's, Isle of Wight. _ 
olen Tele of Wight ade pererepenmresageeniee 


coast Guaranteed or Money Willingy ® 
Bank,’? snd made payableto J. Hanonzavzs. 1978, Address: 


THE ‘Bairist caRPEr T WEAVING ‘CO., D., 31 | OLD. STREET, ‘tino, EC. , 
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tr IMFORTANT NOTIOS.—Nas. GRABAM & CO, pene! to 8 thieks ciptomers with o Monster Ear © wet 
mG@GYPrYTIAN GorL)D ‘ SEFVTW.LWRyS. 
GOLD MEDAL 
‘Tt? é — ye 99 3] Sen Sant Garon Diamond Bing, ons Lady's sions Diam mig ws Oar peice | 
i ; : a i F One Pair of Cu Linke or one cn Dumond act ne ene oR 
: 4 —— . . ‘ - . 4 a WATCH Tot ae ee aed BS sce 6 
CIG. K RETTES, very Wateh te Careful rnearasharueet so 
calls a P.O. will be executed 1.1 
WEIGHT * ‘ D wae ve gas aie RETURNED’ IF . py as a 
ne 
FOR PER 8 "Oo. | I" 
_—" tired out’ when she has finished iat keusshola duties for, 
‘BIG BEE’ 
aan SOAP, 
which Polishes, Cleans, and Scours Brass, - Silver, © Copper, Glass, 
IT Is OF BRITISH IWIICKEST tae aR. 


z Disordered. Liver, an Female. si 
in ‘Boxes, 914., As, 1id., and 2s. 0d. each, with full directio’ 
THE 14..1sd. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


{|THE SALE IS NoW SIX MILLION BOXES YE! 


Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
THOMAS, BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, | LANCAS!: 


PLL PLP PALL ~: all Druggiste and Patent Medicine erywhere. 


Al Commanications: respecting Advertisements should be sont fs the Aivertisoment Department, " TTT WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA a THEE LONDON. : 
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“" LCIVEN AWAY --aiieii “y ne 
£5,000! Wiaeae : 
Why not. have Value for Money? | 49; bi 
ee 
For the snail Gam of Gn. 64. we will ‘wend as follows : 
se bes cipahiewedey eco cemnlgd ean oh Rie wT of» 
* Wo do this to save the enormous cost of to mve our custom 
greene Pin ‘GasdeounLy es He "Be sure bay call _ : 
MONEY. 

je. GHANAM & co., 207 etrand: endors® 

Say aR 
the day? Would you make the work ‘easier for her {if you could? 

China, Paintwork, Linoleum, Tiles, Stone Steps, &c., &c., 
AND.” 4 FOR. 


SHArAR ¢ GIrTs. 
MITCHELL'S 
NOT A TOV. OneGent’s Gold Albert, or one Lady's Rgyptian Gold Albert... ourpries <3 py 
Choice Virginia LE KEYLESS WATCHES 
we lose money on each sys geveesapra nase Tero barorin to one perseti 
pac ac awa al ns ae ane et ta Rs ar 
SP RRR PSS P APA PPD PDD DD DDD DFG APRA G,; eRe GUINEA ‘A. BOX.” 

THEN GET HER y t. 

rs = BOND! S 
LIKE LIGHTNING [#00 sv 
MAKING YouR TOME (BEAUTIFUL. 
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